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THE STUDY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
BY CUTHBERT LATTEY, S.J. 


———wN his Encyclical on the fifteenth Centenary of St. 
Ny] Jerome’s death, Our Holy Father, Benedict XV., 
<4 earnestly appeals to Catholics, as his predeces- 

WE Neos sors so often did, particularly Leo XIIL., to restore 

x3 the Bible to the foremost place which it once 
held, and should always hold, in the devotional life of 
educated Catholics. 

The present series of articles by Father Lattey, S.J., is 
published both in honor of the Centenary and in the 
hope that our readers will, if they do not already do so, 
make both the reception of the Blessed Sacrament and 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures their daily “Bread of 
Life.” As Benedict XV. writes in his Encyclical letter: 
“In the Sacred Scriptures is to be found the food for the 
spiritual life and the guide to the heights of Christian 
perfection.” 

To live Christ we must receive His Body and His 
Blood. “Except you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink His blood you shall not have life in you” (John vi. 
54). To know the character of the Christ we should 
live, we must be diligent students of the divinely inspired 
word which reveals the Word Divine and Human. “My 
Word shall not return to Me void.” “As the rain and 
the snow come down from heaven and return no more 
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thither, but soak the earth, and water it, and make it to 
spring, and give seed to the sower and bread to the eater; 
so shall My Word be which shall go forth from My 
mouth” (Isaias lv. 10). Therefore, St. Jerome declares: 
“Not to know the Scriptures is not to know Christ.” 
The daily reading and study of the Bible should be 
characteristic of every Catholic, and such a custom a 
commonplace in every Catholic home.—Tue Ebrror. 


I, 


HE story of the Bible in Western Christendom is to a large 

extent the story of religion itself, and of necessity falls 
into the same chief periods, the first entirely dominated by the* 
Catholic Church; the second, in which she found herself con- 
fronted by Protestantism; the third, wherein the main battle 
is with Rationalism. Protestantism, speaking roughly, exag- 
gerated the deference due to Holy Writ, and only disputed 
the Church’s right to control the interpretation of it. Catholic 
controversialists, therefore, proved the authority of the Church 
from the sacred text; they showed that this authority alone 
provided an intelligible explanation of what was meant by the 
canon of Sacred Scripture, in short, they both studied and 
used the Bible, but not as a rule to provide a defence of it 
in the strict sense of the term. Let us render them their meed 
of praise; they did their work so thoroughly, that though at 
times we still have the Bible waved in our faces in the good 
old style, still there are but few thinking men today that con- 
sider the original Protestant position tenable. It is ridiculed 
by many Rationalists, in spite of the obvious fact that their 
intellectual lineage, such as it is, goes back to it. Let us take 
but one striking example. 

Auguste Sabatier, in his work, The Religions of Authority 
and the Religion of the Spirit,’ devotes the first book to “The 
Roman Catholic Dogma of Authority,” and the second, signif- 
icantly enough, to “The Protestant Dogma of Authority” before 
he passes to his third and last on “The Religion of the Spirit.” 
The first book could be dealt with on lines too familiar to need 
restatement here. The second is far more formidable, and 
as a destructive criticism of the old Protestantism may be said 
to hold its ground still. Perhaps, the titles of its five chapters 
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will prove sufficiently eloquent, without any need of longer ex- 
position: they are (1) Primitive Protestantism; (2) The In- 
fallibillity of the Bible; (3) The Progressive Dissolution of the 
Dogma; (4) The Authority of the Bible in the Nineteenth 
Century; (5) What Is the Bible? Of the third book it may be 
enough to quote a single sentence, found almost at the end of 
the entire work: “Thus comprehended, theology abides in its 
own domain, which is the study and explanation of Christian 
experience.” In a word, we are bidden abandon in despair 
the defence of any truth as such, in matters that affect religion, 
and fall back upon that sentimental skepticism which is at the 
root of Modernism. 

Into that mental attitude it is not to our purpose to in- 
quire, but rather into its effect upon Biblical studies within 
the Church. With the growth of Rationalism in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century it became necessary to look to 
all that was most fundamental. Much that had been common 
ground ceased to be so any longer. Protestants of the old 
type, for example, generally believed in the Divinity of Christ, 
and would have been content to rest their belief upon St. John 
and St. Paul; but nowadays many, perhaps most non-Cath- 
olic students, would merely smile if one were to allege such 
sources to prove that, as a historical fact, Christ Himself 
claimed Godhead. Much preliminary argument would be 
necessary before one could use the Fourth Gospel; it may be 
said broadly that one would have to make good the positions 
indicated in the answers of the Biblical Commission on the 
subject, issued in May, 1907. And even then one would have 
to link up what was found in St. John’s Gospel upon this par- 
ticular topic with what was to be read in the Synoptics and 
elsewhere. Briefly, the demonstration would have to be his- 
torical, not directly theological. It is the complete sundering 
of the two, to the rejection of the latter, that marks the stage 
of Bible study in which we find ourselves involved—neces- 
sarily involved, since we must needs take account of this state 
of affairs, both for purposes of defence and attack. Such de- 
fence and attack there must be, not merely out of charity for 
those within the fold, but also to help those without. We are 
debtors to all. 

But before analyzing this state of affairs more closely, let 
us briefly consider the action of the Holy See in this crisis. 
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The parting of the ways is most clearly marked by the issue 
of the Providentissimus Deus in November, 1893. That Ency- 
clical is apt to be remembered by its severely dogmatic pro- 
nouncements, and those mainly of a negative or exclusive 
character, and it is chiefly these, naturally enough, that the 
theological student finds confronting him in Denziger’s En- 
chiridion. But there is more, far more than this in the Provi- 
dentissimus Deus, which is perhaps even greater, considering 
the historical circumstances, upon its constructive side, and 
must remain for ever in a certain sense the Magna Carta of 
Biblical studies within the Church. For this reason it is a 
pleasure to notice that Father Pope, O.P., has prefaced his 
Catholic Student's Aids with a translation of the text in full. 
It is, of course, impossible even to summarize the Encyclical 
here. It must be enough to note how strongly it insists upon 
the necessity of Biblical study, and how clearly it indicates the 
best means to promote it. Early in the document St. Jerome’s 
saying is quoted with approval, that “ignorance of the Scrip- 
tures is ignorance of Christ.” There is also a striking sentence 
later on which may here be translated in full: “Now this is 
above all desirable and necessary, that the employment of 
this same divine Scripture should influence the whole study 
of theology, and be almost its soul: such was the view of the 
matter taken in every age by the Fathers and all the most bril- 
liant theologians, and they carried it into effect.” Two means 
of promoting Biblical studies are insisted on, which to the 
present writer appear, if not the most essential, at least the 
most easily neglected, namely, the consecration to this work 
of carefully selected students, and their thorough grounding 
in the original languages of the Bible. 

The historical significance of the Encyclical lies in the fact 
that the Church now stood forward plain for all to see, not 
merely as the sure guardian of Holy Writ, but as the only sure 
guardian. Henceforth, nothing could be taken for granted in 
dealing with the vast majority of non-Catholic students; and if 
well-meaning Protestants had for a long time been able to 
flatter themselves that the Bible was as safe with them as with 
us, such an opinion ceased to be even plausible by the end 
of the nineteenth century. The point is worth insisting on, if 
only as a matter of practical politics. It would be a mistake 
to suppose that those without the fold commonly take any 
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pleasure in seeing Holy Scripture assailed and contemned. 
Heirs in some cases of a genuine devotion to the sacred books, 
they are oftentimes pained at the treatment meted out to 
them, and lend a willing ear to those who bid them believe 
still in the written word. Nor is it necessary that a complete 
and annihilating answer should be produced ready-made to 
every difficulty, in order that the Church should appear as the 
true guardian of the Scriptures; sometimes, indeed, a better 
impression is made by a little ingenuous modesty, provided 
only good reason be given for believing that a solution there 
must be. Almighty God has nowhere promised that what is 
clear to faith shall be clear also to reason unaided, even where 
of itself it might be so. 

The Providentissimus Deus laid the foundation, deep and 
wide, of modern Biblical study in the Church; but if we desire 
to see the programme worked out in practical detail, it is 
rather to Pope Leo’s successor that we must go, Pius X. Here 
again, perhaps, attention has been too much riveted upon the 
repression of error, useful and necessary as it was, and it has 
not been fully realized that the zeal of the Pontiff, here as in 
other matters, was eminently constructive. The Apostolic 
Letter upon the study of Sacred Scripture in clerical semi- 
naries, issued in March, 1906, sets forth an admirable scheme 
of organization, in eighteen short directions. As an example 
of the spirit in which they are conceived, it may be enough to 
quote the eleventh, which enacts that seminaries which enjoy 
the right of conferring academical degrees must increase the 
number of their Biblical lectures, “and, therefore, general and 
special questions are to be treated more thoroughly, and more 
time and study given to Biblical archeology, or geography, or 
chronology, or theology, and likewise to the history of exe- 
gesis.” The vel of the original is here rendered “or,” but is 
evidently not intended to present alternatives mutually ex- 
clusive. 

The administrative action of the Holy See has been no 
less significant than its pronouncements. The Biblical Com- 
mission has been founded, to pronounce with authority in 
matters Biblical, as well as to direct Biblical studies generally, 
and grant degrees in them. Subject to it is the Biblical In- 
stitute, to provide a more advanced course, primarily for 
those who are already doctors of divinity, and the Commis- 
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sion for the Revision of the Vulgate, to accomplish a task due 
to the dignity of the Latin Church, the recovery of the exact 
text of the original Latin Vulgate, such as St. Jerome first 
wrote it. Thus by word and work the Holy See has insured a 
rise in the general level of Biblical attainment within the 
Church, besides a large increase of experts and expert knowl- 
edge. The fruits of such action are already to be seen, and it 
is safe to prophesy that they will be still more abundant as 
time goes on. 

It has been said above, as an indication of the period of 
Biblical study into which we have passed, that a demonstra- 
tion of Christ’s Divinity would nowadays have to be historical, 
rather than directly theological, by reason of the prevailing 
Rationalism. For fear of confusion it may be well to explain 
that by rationalism is here meant what is essential to Rational- 
ism, the rejection of any a priori argument that a doctrine or 
fact is true, because contained in a revelation from a personal 
God. As against such Rationalism there is no need to introduce 
a completely new method of argument, but to make greater 
use of a method already recognized. Still, there is not merely 
the question of what may be called incubation, of the effective 
presentation of truths, such as the Grammar of Assent shows 
to be so valuable to human nature, if it is indeed to be con- 
vinced and won over; rather there must be an effort to collect 
and coérdinate a considerable mass of actual data, which for 
a purely theological argument would have little or no value. 

Not to remain in the abstract, or to proceed without 
authority, let us hark back to the answers of the Biblical 
Commission on St. John’s Gospel, to which allusion has 
already been made. In the first question it gathers up the 
case for the Johannine authorship under four headings, which 
may here be summed up shortly as the witness of writers, the 
use of St. John’s name in the title, the evidence of manuscripts 
and versions, and the liturgical argument. We have here 
stated practically the whole case, as far as the survey of the 
evidence goes; what is highly significant is that we are not 
allowed, so to speak, to give the evidence its full objective 
value. The question which is answered in the affirmative is 
whether, abstracting from the theological argument, it be 
proved by solid historical argument that John the Apostle is 
the author. In other words, it is laid down that the literary 
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and historical argument, just as it might be applied to any 
pagan classic, if the question of the authorship of such a work 
were mooted, is a strong and certain proof of the Johannine 
authorship, quite apart from any appeal to Biblical inerrancy 
or any theological consideration of that kind. 

We are bidden hold that mere reason itself can come to 
see that St. John must have been the author. The Biblical 
student, properly trained in the estimation of evidence, ought 
to be able to realize that the conclusion follows in this way 
from the data. But now, in order to understand better the 
nature of this mode of study, let us imagine a perverse inter- 
pretation of the decree. Let us suppose that the student makes 
up his mind that he must think out the whole matter entirely 
for himself, laying aside every possible theological prejudice, 
and in fact any regard for the Catholic faith itself. Incident- 
ally, this brings with it the imagined duty of reading any- 
thing and everything he can pick up on the point. And what 
happens? Carried off his feet by Loisy, let us say, or Pro- 
fessor Bacon, he reluctantly comes to the conclusion that, to 
whomsoever we may owe the Fourth Gospel, it certainly is 
not the work of the Apostle St. John. 

What are we to think of this imaginary student? It is not 
his conclusion that here calls for comment, but his method. 
And in the first place, before referring once more to the Bib- 
lical Commission, let us note that he has certainly fallen foul 
of some of the condemned propositions in Pope Pius X.’s 
Lamentabili. It may be enough to quote the twelfth: “An 
exegete, if he wish to apply himself to Biblical studies with 
profit, must first lay aside any preconceived opinion as to the 
supernatural origin of Sacred Scripture, and must interpret 
it just like other merely human documents.” Further, he is 
in evident disaccord with the Biblical Commission itself, since 
he comes to a conclusion precisely opposite to that enjoined. 
How then is he to be extricated from his quandary, and that 
without resort to theological arguments? The best answer 
seems to be, that he should have used his theological reasons 
as a negative criterion of truth, but not as a positive criterion; 
that is a simple and expressive distinction, which puts the 
matter in a nutshell. 

He can use his knowledge to bar certain conclusions, since 
he knows them false; if he examines the matter carefully 
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afresh, and be competent in other respects, he may be trusted 
to find out the fallacy. Otherwise he must, indeed, fall back 
upon his faith, and confess that without it he would go astray! 
And in the same way by patient study he will perceive the 
force of the arguments for the true conclusion; the fact that 
he has used his faith as a negative criterion still leaves it 
undeniably true that he reached his conclusion by the light of 
reason, and is satisfied by the light of reasoning that the argu- 
ment is valid. He has really and truly “abstracted from the 
theological argument” by not using it as a positive criterion 
of truth, as a direct argument wherein all that we know from 
revelation, and from authority based upon revelation, is 
brought to bear upon the point. 

It is not here asserted that the Johannine authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel is in the strict sense a revealed truth; it 
would be out of place to discuss the matter now, though it 
may be pointed out that the truth of Holy Writ would at all 
events be difficult to defend on any other hypothesis. But 
cases certainly arise where there is question of an article of 
faith; for example, it is an article of faith, clearly set forth in 
Wisdom xiii. and again in Romans i. (which is based upon 
the former passage), and explicitly defined by the Vatican 
Council, that mere reason from the consideration of creatures 
can know for certain the existence of God. Accordingly, we 
may set our reason to make such a deduction, with faith as a 
negative criterion safeguarding the whole process. 

It should also be noted, however, that the duty of internai 
assent can by no means be limited to cases in which the Holy 
See is certainly speaking with infallible authority; it may 
suffice to refer to a Motu Proprio on the authority of the 
decrees of the Biblical Commission, issued in November, 1907, 
and to a good treatment of the subject in the first volume of 
Father Slater’s Cases of Conscience, in a case on “The Roman 
Congregations.” Nor, again, must it be thought that this use 
of the Faith as a negative criterion of truth may be entirely 
confined to theologians; the Catholic scientist or historian can 
be certain that some modern hypotheses are false, because 
they evidently conflict with the Faith, before ever they com- 
mence to investigate them as specialists in that department. 
Still, it is in very truth with their reason that they see a flaw 
in the argument, and they are satisfied that they can really 
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and truly prove the flaw to exist, without any appeal to a 
theological argument. And so it is in some other matters. In 
a word, according to the Biblical Commission, we must ab- 
stract from the theological argument, but this is not the same 
as ignoring its existence altogether. 

The example here taken from the Biblical Commission’s 
answers, that of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, concerns 
a conclusion which it is necessary, or at least highly desirable, 
to prove in the course of Apologetics, which is the demonstra- 
tion that God has given a revelation and intrusted it to the 
Church. And it must be proved “abstracting from the theo- 
logical argument,” since otherwise there would be a vicious 
circle, that is, if we first proved the Johannine authorship 
from revelation and what it entails, and in particular from 
Biblical inerrancy, and if we then went on to prove the fact 
of revelation on the strength, among other premises, of the 
Johannine authorship. And again it must be shown that 
unaided reason can validly deduce the existence of God from 
creatures. This is evidently necessary in order to the proper 
defence of Scripture (Wisdom xiii., Romans i.) and, since the 
time of the Vatican Council, to the defence of an article of 
faith fully defined. 

But quite apart from cases such as these, exegetes, like 
theologians generally, and indeed, like Catholics in several 
other departments of knowledge, constantly have to be con- 
sidering the force of evidence “abstracting from the theo- 
logical argument,” and such a course finds a sanction not 
merely in the words of the Biblical Commission already sev- 
eral times quoted, but also in its constant practice, as may be 
seen from a careful inspection of its decrees. Indeed, in the 
very first question and answer it ever issued concerning the 
treatment of definite books of Holy Scripture, it appealed, 
among other things, to the internal evidence of the text itself 
as proof of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch.? 

This manner of employing Holy Writ is in reality at least 
as necessary for the scientific study of theology as for dealing 
with Rationalists outside, and indeed, we naturally expect the 
former to be brought into some relation to the needs arising 
from the latter, from a contact for which it must be in a 
measure a preparation. In any case, accurate method de- 

2 June, 1906. 
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mands that the precise force of a Scripture proof should be 
accurately gauged, and it is obvious that the proof which is 
perfectly plain even to the unaided light of reason, will, ceteris 
paribus, be the strongest. In such a case we can say to the 
modern Rationalist, “My dear Sir, you may take this doctrine 
or leave it, or you may extract what you imagine has per- 
manent value and discard the rest; one thing you cannot do, 
without you show yourself knave or fool—you cannot deny 
that the doctrine is in the text.” That St. Paul and St. John, 
for instance, teach the Divinity of Christ is beyond all serious 
dispute, even if their writings be treated as purely human 
documents, like the works of Plato or Aristotle. 

By insisting upon this outside, we put a powerful check 
upon reckless histories of dogma and so-called studies in 
Biblical and Patristic theology; by insisting upon it inside 
our schoolrooms we may teach students to distinguish nicely 
the precise weight of individual proofs. No doubt, one must 
be careful. Sometimes a different interpretation of a passage 
could not be rejected with absolute confidence, apart from 
reasons more or less theological. Sometimes, again, it may 
be that the Fathers hardly do more than take occasion from 
a suitable text to dilate upon a particular doctrine, without 
committing themselves definitely to the statement that the 
text clearly contains the doctrine. It may even happen that 
an exegete or theologian may be tempted to confess that 
unless there were revelation or authority to guide him, he 
would be inclined to lean to the wrong side; for Almighty God 
has not given His Church and His revelation in vain, and we 
cannot always presume that without such help we should be 
so much better than those who disown them. 

But, in a word, it is evidently to be desired in the interests 
of scientific truth that teacher and taught should estimate 
aright the exact demonstrative power of every argument, and 
from every point of view. In so far as they fail to do this, 
they remain still in unbecoming ignorance of the matter with 
which they are dealing. 

Not merely should the sacred text always be studied in 
the full light of all that our faith and our theology teaches us, 
but in many places, at all events, as has been explained, it 
should also be studied in a way that makes abstraction from 
such light. 
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Biblical theology, therefore, though expressly enforced 
by Pope Pius, in the document cited above, as part of a thor- 
ough training in Holy Writ, cannot be treated as something 
foreign to the study of strictly dogmatic theology, of which, 
indeed, it should be, in the words of Pope Leo, also quoted 
already, almost the soul. For the primary function of dog- 
matic theology, is, surely, to tell us what has been revealed; 
and everything that is asserted in Holy Writ is revealed. Con- 
sequently, to Holy Writ the dogmatic theologian goes, no less 
than to tradition; and in the former case he needs the help 
of technical works on Biblical theology, no less than of Patris- 
tic and Scholastic studies in the latter. On his side the exegete 
needs to be a trained dogmatic theologian, to have done a good 
course and to be prepared to follow it up, according as he finds 
it expedient for his own studies. In this field of Biblical theol- 
ogy it is an enormous help to have had the Scholastic training; 
one cannot but recognize this when one compares such excel- 
lent works as Pére Prat’s Théologie de S. Paul or Father Hetze- 
nauer’s Theologia Biblica with the attempts of outsiders who, 
learned though they be in certain departments, neither have a 
fixed standpoint themselves, nor are schooled to appreciate 
the logical implications of doctrines. 

After all, it is Biblical theology, the question of the doc- 
trines involved, that matters most in Biblical studies, and it is 
in that field that Catholic exegetes have scored, and will score, 
most heavily. Nevertheless, it is much to be hoped that in 
archeology and philology and textual criticism they will also 
come in large numbers to stand in the front rank. For this 
organized effort is needed, both to produce scholars capable 
of dealing efficiently with manuscripts and antiquities and the 
like at first-hand, and to give them ample opportunity of 
doing so. But where the Holy See resolutely shows the way. 
there can be no serious ground for misgiving, nor again, as 
has been said, can it be doubted that progress is being made. 
In the matter of archzology, it is much to be hoped that the 
monumental and authoritative work upon Jerusalem, which 
the Dominican Fathers there began to publish before the 
War, may now be continued. 
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THE ROMAN LEGACY TO BRITAIN. 
BY SIR BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE, LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. 


=] HEN the Roman Legions were finally withdrawn 
from Britain, that most capable and masterful 
of races had held sway over the greater part of 
the southern half of the island for something 
m like four hundred years, that is more than the 
period during which white men have dominated the Continent 
of North America. What traces did they leave behind them 
of their occupation? No doubt, to begin with, they must 
have left many curious streaks of foreign blood in different 
parts of the island, for large numbers of soldiers do not reside 
in a country for four centuries and, as we may feel sure in 
many cases, settle down there on retirement from the army, 
without leaving considerable traces of themselves in the popu- 
lation. And what a cosmopolitan horde it was that occupied 
Britain especially along the Wall which cut off the wild Picts 
and Caledonians—Dacians, Asturians, Thracians, boatmen 
from the Tigris constantly employed on the Tyne, a mixed 
contingent! In Chester, a purely military city, there were 
Rhenish, Greek and other peoples, and amongst many others 
there is an altar set up by a man from Samosata on the banks 
of the Euphrates. 

Of course, the underlying racé was purely Celtic, and 
when the Romans left that race formed the crumb, though 
there was a Latin crust—so the late Professor Haverfield put 
it. And, in my opinion, the Celtic crumb has always persisted 
and formed the larger part of the loaf except in places like 
East Anglia, which during the Saxon troubles and later on 
account of constant contact with the Low Countries, has doubt- 
less received a large admixture of Teutonic blood. Mr. Belloc 
has lately tried to show that the Saxon kinglets only occupied 
a narrow strip of the southern and eastern coasts, enough to 
cut the rest of the country off from that free communication 
with the Continent which it had so long enjoyed and from 
which it had so much benefited. This is flat contrary to the 
views of the older schoo] of Stubbs, Freeman and Green 
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(whose work Mr. Belloc calls romance), but in any case far 
nearer to the truth—so I think—than that of the extollers of 
“the Anglo-Saxon Race.” When St. Augustine came and his- 
tory once more commences after some one hundred and fifty 
years of cloud and doubt, the crumb, nay, in most parts of the 
country, practically the whole loaf, was Celtic and so, to my 
thinking, it has very largely remained, though there, as 
elsewhere even in the most remote and detached parts of 
Ireland, it has had a rich variety of other flours mixed in 
with it. 

The Romans also left the country provided with a splendid 
system of roads; largely, no doubt, along the lines of the 
previous Celtic trackways, but improved and magnificently 
made. Until Macadam arose (he died in 1836) Britain had 
nothing to compare with the Roman roads for excellence, and 
even now has none better than they were. These great roads 
ran much on the lines of the chief railway systems of today, 
for the Watling Street (as the Saxons afterwards called it), 
which is the Holyhead Road of today, runs almost parallel 
with the main line of the London and Northwestern Railway 
as the Erming Street does with the Great Northern; the Ake- 
man Street, along which the aching citizen dragged his gouty 
frame to Bath, Aquae Sulis, that is the waters of Sul, the Celtic 
Minerva, is the track of the Great Western, and so on. On 
these roads they built numerous cities, which in most cases 
are the great cities of today—London, Lincoln, York, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Leicester, Manchester, Gloucester, and many 
others. 

There are only two Roman cities which were never built 
over—Calleva Atrebatum, the city in the wood of the Atre- 
bates, a Celtic tribe, whose headquarters, as the name implies, 
was at Artois and Viroconium under the shelter of the Wrekin, 
whose name no doubt includes whatever Celtic word—possibly 
“vri’—is common to the two. Silchester and Wroxeter, to 
give them their modern names, never were built over. The 
first has been and the second is being carefully excavated to 
the great advantage of scholars. There are great cities which 
had no Roman predecessors, such as Birmingham, Bristol and 
Liverpool, and the reasons for this are plain enough, had we 
time to pursue them, but, on the whole, it may be said that the 
bulk of English cities rest on Roman foundations. 
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But, incomparably, the greatest legacy which the Roman 
Occupation left was the Catholic Faith, and to this the re- 
mainder of this article must be devoted. Indeed, what has gone 
before is no more than an introduction to what is to follow. 
There have been various stories related to account for the in- 
troduction of Christianity into the country, and the most extra- 
ordinary attempts have been made to prove that the early 
Church somehow or another came into existence without any 
relation to and remained unrelated to the Church in Rome, 
and, in fact, one would imagine from their phraseology that 
some of these writers envisage it as a kind of early Protestant 
organization, Presbyterian to wit, as I have seen it claimed 
to be. Let us look at the plain facts of history and see what 
a distorted picture all this is. 

There is a legend that St. Peter visited the island and was 
in it, and in great danger of his life during the time of the 
outbreak under Boudicca. St. Paul is also said to have visited 
Britain, but, though so cautious and conservative an authority 
as Conybeare says that there is “nothing essentially improb- 
able” in these two legends, we had better agree with Ramsay 
who, speaking of the Pauline visit, says that what we are told 
about it is “too uncertain to be used as evidence.” It is inter- 
esting, however, to note that, if Tischendorf is right in accept- 
ing the reading of the Codex Siniaticus in the Second Epistle 
to Timothy of Gallia for Galatia, St. Paul did send a missionary 
to Gaul, and may well have done the same by Britain. We 
may pass over the legendary visit of St. Simon Zelotes, and 
cannot even linger over that of St. Joseph of Arimathea, who 
is said to have landed with twelve companions at the foot of 
the hill now known as the Tor on which the last abbot 
(Whiting) of that great monastery was in later days to be 
hanged for the foul crime of being faithful to his trust. There 
Joseph is said to have founded what came to be known as the 
vetusta ecclesia, the ancient church, and there, too, he planted 
his staff which grew into the thorn that flowered at Christmas 
and was rooted up by the soldiers of the first ruffian of the 
name of Cromwell, whose blight fell on the ancient houses 
where God was served. The old story speaks only of a Joseph 
and twelve companions; it was left for later generations to add 
Arimathea. There is no inherent improbability in the landing 
of a Joseph and his band, in fact a very good, though not con- 
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clusive, case can be made out for it. Nor, indeed, is it in any 
way impossible for it to have been him of Arimathea. 

We may pass these stories by with some regret that they 
cannot be proved to be true and with the reflection that, if they 
were, they would cement and not sever the early connection of 
the Church in Britain with the central Church which was in 
Rome. But when we have the real means of the Christianiza- 
tion of the country staring us in the face, why seek for an- 
other? Who brought into the country the numerous exotic 
religions which undoubtedly were practised there—the belief 
in Cybele, Astarte, Isis, Mithras, the Dee Matres, and many 
another? The answer is the soldiers, and the same reply may 
surely be made in the case of Christianity. Cumont, a first- 
rate authority, has told us that the Roman soldier, always in 
face of danger, was greatly addicted to religion of some kind 
or another, as is testified by the many votive tablets which he 
has left all over the Empire, and nowhere more than in 
Britain. At the heart of Rome Christianity flourished, even in 
high places. “All the saints salute you: especially they that 
are of Cesar’s household,” says St. Paul in the Epistle to the 
Philippians. 

Where the soldiery went, there went their religions and 
their priests. There were Mithraic grottoes along the Wall 
and in London as there were along the margin of the Sahara 
and elsewhere throughout the Empire. There was a Christian 
Church in Calleva; there were half a dozen in Thamugadi, an 
African town which were of an exactly similar type. And as 
Mithraic priests accompanied the worshippers of that Oriental 
deity, so no doubt Christian priests accompanied the believers 
in a purer Faith. 

What picture do we get of this Church during the later 
days of the Roman occupation, for that is the important point? 
A. D. 314 is the crucial date, for in that year was held the 
Council of Arles (Arelate to give its Roman name) and there 
were present three British Bishops, together with a sacerdos 
(pray note the title, not presbyter as many would wish) and 
diaconus. The latter two are unnamed and may have repre- 
sented a Province temporarily without a Metrorolitan, for 
Metropolitans the three Bishops may have been. Eborius was 
Bishop of Eburacum or York, which was in most senses the real 
capital of Roman Britain; Restitutus of Londinium, the larg- 
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est and richest, though not the most important city. Adelphius 
is described as of Colonia Londoniensum, an obvious blunder 
probably for Castra Legionum or Czrleon-on-Usk, the most 
important place in the southwest and a likely site for an arch- 
bishopric. Let us note the date, for Christianity had only 
been set up for two years, the battle of the Milvian Bridge, 
after which Constantine established that religion, having taken 
place in 312. Let us also remember that this Constantine was 
the son of a British Christian woman (princess as some think, 
though the story about Coel—“old King Cole”—of Colchester 
is purely mythical), and that he was born at York and there 
proclaimed Emperor on the death of his father, Constantius 
Chlorus. And last of all, let us by no means forget that the 
date of the Diocletian persecution in Britain is fixed by Cony- 
beare as 303. 

All this proves to the hilt the fact that about the begin- 
ning of the century in question there was a flourishing and 
firmly established Catholic Church, in full communion with 
the Catholic Church elsewhere. St. Jerome, who flourished 
circa 342, confirms this: “Neither is the Church of the city of 
Rome to be held one, and that of the whole world another. 
Both Gaul and Britain and Africa and Persia and the East 
and India, and all barbarian nations adore one Christ, observe 
one rule of Truth.” St. Gildas tells us that St. Alban, the 
protomartyr of Britain, and seventeen thousand others per- 
ished in the Diocletian persecution. Gildas was a poet not a 
historian, and no doubt exaggerated, for though he may be, 
indeed quite probably is, right about St. Alban, we need no 
more believe in his seventeen thousand others than in the 
eleven thousand virgins said to have perished with St. Ursula 
in Germany. It was the custom of early days to deal in large 
figures; witness the numbers given as to the Boudicca affair. 

But historians nowadays are certainly not inclined to 
agree with the learned Haddan that the Catholic Church when 
the legions left was but a small thing. Before the departure of 
the legions we hear of it again, for at the Council of Ariminium, 
held in 360, there were also present three British Bishops, 
and special mention is made of them since they were the only 
Bishops present who accepted their traveling expenses, per- 
haps on account of the distance they had to come, perhaps 
because their Church was not a rich one. Then the Legions 
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depart; the date is uncertain, but we may safely say before 
the middle of the next century, and it must be confessed that 
we know little of what happened after that. There is the visit 
of St. Germanus of Auxerre somewhere about 429, perhaps, 
much about the time that the Legions were leaving. He was 
sent by the Pope to extinguish the Pelagian heresy, which was 
making, it would appear, some headway, perhaps, too, the 
more rapidly since its author was a Briton. 

We are told that he visited St. Albans, or Verulamium, 
as it then was, venerated the relics of the martyr and took 
back some of the dust where his blood had been shed to his 
own cathedral city. After St. Germanus, nothing until the 
writings of Gildas, which cannot well be earlier than 545, i. e., 
more than a century after the last record. We do not get 
much that is valuable from him, though we must be thankful 
for the straws which we do collect. We gather that Latin was 
still the tongue at any rate of the educated classes, as Professor 
Haverfield has shown that it was the tongue of most city 
dwellers while the Romans were in occupation. For in telling 
of the coming of the first horde of the “most ferocious people 
of the execrable name of Saxons, hateful alike to God and 
man,” as he puts it, he says that they came in three ships, 
which he tells us they called “cyulas,” but which, he adds, are, 
in our tongue, “longs naves.” 

And, of course, since his “liber Querulus”—apt title—is 
largely a denunciation of clergy and laity for their shortcom- 
ings, we get the picture of a Catholic Church carrying on be- 
hind the screen of paganism—thick or thin, but impermeable 
—and sorely limited by want of constant contact with the 
centre of authority. And there we are until the coming of St. 
Augustine, with which history recommences in 597. He found 
a Church in full existence, and we must assume in all essen- 
tial matters identical with that of Rome, save in the matters of 
the form of the tonsure and the date for keeping Easter. 
These were deemed to be of great importance at that time, 
though it may be difficult for us to see why so much fuss was 
made about them. But we do not hear a word of difference of 
opinion as to doctrine or as to the remaining, and surely 
much more important, ritual matters, such as the Holy Sacri- 
fice, which we cannot imagine would have been left out of 
court had there been any question about them. 


vot. cxu. 29 
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It is easy to see why the Celts did not look with a favor- 
able eye on St. Augustine for, as in so many other cases in 
history, politics became mixed up with religion. Much or 
little of their country as the pagan Saxons may have held, 
they held more of it than the Celtic tribes desired. St. Augus- 
tine had to reach them through that pagan barrier, and he 
did so after converting it, to some extent at least, to the Faith. 
Hence he arrived under the worst possible auspices, and met 
with a treatment which was disedifying no doubt, but by no 
means surprising. 

Still the main point is that there was the Church and, 
what is more, it seems to have wiped out all other kinds of 
beliefs. When Claudius is said to have put down Druidism, so 
powerful a belief at the time of the coming of the Romans, 
Bryce thought that all that he did was to put a stop to the cruel 
human sacrifices, just as British rule in India has forbidden 
suttee without interfering with the religion of which it once 
formed a part. However this may be, the fact remains that 
we do not hear of this form of religion during the later part 
of the Roman occupation, nor after that had come to an end 
does there seem to have been any revival of it as one would 
have expected to have been the case were there any active ad- 
herents in the recesses of wild Wales as it now is. 

Nor, of course, is there any mention of any of the other 
rites which followed in the train of the Roman soldiery. Mr. 
Wells, whom one may admire or not as one chooses as a 
novelist, but cannot greatly respect as a historian, has lately 
committed himself to the opinion that Christianity is “one 
of the numerous blood and ceremonial salvation religions that 
infested the decaying Empire.” This is, however, a point 
which deserves and may receive fuller consideration, and we 
must return to our point from which we have only wandered 
in appearance. 

The great fact is that when St. Augustine came to the 
island, apart from the pagan Saxons, it was the home of an 
organized Christian Church. From its commencement right 
down to the time when the Legions left, and history goes into 
seclusion under a cloud, it remained an organized Christian 
Church (Catholic, of course, for the two were synonymous) 
in full communion with Rome. When it once more appears 
from behind the cloud it reappears disheveled, no doubt, from 
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its long seclusion and want of intercourse with the rest of the 
civilized world, but for the rest, save in two points, not, we 
submit, of the first importance, in full agreement with the 
Church at large. The Church, which was the Mother of good 
deeds until the wicked hunger for gold coupled with the still 
more wicked lust of the flesh in a monarch and his creatures 
tried, almost successfully, to destroy it, was the descendant 
of this, and how any student of history can look upon it at any 
time in its career as a Protestant, still more a Presbyterian, or- 
ganization is certainly difficult to understand. 





ALONE. 
BY BRIAN PADRAIC 0’SEASNAIN, 


Hip in a cloud of dreams on this far peak 
I watch the world’s little tale go by 
And wait for the slow stars to climb the sky. 


When the far, hungering mountains have devoured 
The golden apple that each evening brings— 
Twilight comes on drift of bat-like wings. 


My firelight hunts the dark with reddened spears 
The lowlands sink into a far-off dusk, 
. . . The circling forest sends a drift of musk... . 


Silence .. . and stars . . . and the wide mystery 
Of ancient secret mountains veiled in shade; 
I—wondering—that saw their dim shapes fade. 


Waking . . . I feel the stillness creeping close, 
SMalking my spirit to the verge of sleep; 
Slow-breathing the dark air, I drink the deep - 


Unveiled night-passion of the star-drenched wild— 
Then ... ghostly ... drift out on the tides of being 
Beyond the hidden gates . . . beyond all seeing... . 





JORIS KARL HUYSMANS: EGOIST AND MYSTIC. 


BY GEORGE N. SHUSTER. 
Si ROM egoism, in a sublimated, literary sense, we 
were until lately comparatively free. This was 

B pemeps one direct result that could be claimed 

for Democracy as America interpreted the word, 

| although the lustiest voices raised in eulogy of 
io freedom were, by some strange chance, the property 
of the only real egoists we produced: Whitman, whose jerky 
rhythms cover the “Myself” in a semi-barbaric palimpsest, 
and Thoreau, who hunted individuality on the banks of 
Walden pond. Lately, however, we have been developing 
Egos in startling quantities, and it would seem that the War 
has been an especially prolific hatchery. 

Accordingly we ought to be interested in egoism, although 
logically it has no need of us. For the egoist stands against 
the world: his discovery of himself is attended by a reversal 
of Balboa’s sentiments on the finding of the Pacific. That 
intrepid explorer was interested chiefly in his novel environ- 
ment, while the egoist is exultant because the environment is 
too stupid to see that he is there. 

The real trouble with the egoists lies not in what they say, 
but in what they are. Pointing out people’s errors has little 
purpose if one does not belong to the people. Every egoist 
dwells in a glass house, and his great diversion is throwing 
stones, a futile and rather expensive pastime. Somewhere 
there must be a trysting-place, with a standard round which 
the enemies of the World may gather and roll the drums of 
life and death. For us, however, there can exist only one such 
standard which, as everybody with historical feeling knows, is 
the Christian tradition. This is all the more evident since the 
Supermen have died: it used to be agreeable before the War 
to hear of economic forces which would amalgamaie the 
world, dispense absolute justice through the medium of a 
beneficent State and throw the battle-sword to rust on the 
shining fields of peace. Nobody talks aloud of these things 
now, for we have rediscovered the amazing existence of men. 
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Accordingly it is clearer than ever that we must restore the 
decent, traditional civilization of Christian men. 

No less true is the fact that the Christian tradition is 
synonymous with the Catholic Church. Indeed, the degenera- 
tion of individualism into a critical, rather than a constructive, 
philosophy dates from the Protestant revolt; with the im- 
perious statement of the sufficiency of egoistic reason began 
the weakening of that reason. If it did introduce the organiza- 
tion of commercial civilization, Protestantism prepared no less 
for the disintegration of intelligence. All that is so clear, 
it hardly needs to be said. But if the Christian tradition be 
the Church, can the egoistic spirit possibly submit? What is 
to become of liberty of thought, that arrogant freedom which 
seems the very root of genius? Many believe that it is in 
nature opposed to the Church. Frequently enough we are told 
that Catholicism could appeal only to those who need some- 
thing in the fashion of a spiritual prop to lean upon; that the 
“educated classes” must perforce be driven to another creed. 

Now it would take too long to follow the persistent appear- 
ance of the Christian tradition through modern thought; 
strangely enough, whenever the individual was stressed, Chris- 
tianity stood near the writer. Perception of the Great Tradi- 
tion resulted always in powerful Romantic movements that 
filled the dry shells of literary form with flesh and blood; and 
it is remarkable enough that Oscar Wilde wrote De Profundis 
to prove that Christ is always present in Romanticism. The 
great Catholic victory, however, lies in the conversion of 
numerous gifted men who had all the qualities of egoism. 
It is impossible to enumerate here more than a few. The 
genius of Coventry Patmore was almost haughtily individual- 
istic, and yet his violent will was brought into complete har- 
mony with the most mystical tenets of the Faith; Monsignor 
Benson was certainly not of a submissive temperament, and 
his brother says that, “it was his very isolation, his independ- 
ence, his lack of deference to personal authority which carried 
him into the Church of Rome.” Among men who came to ac- 
cept Catholicism for reasons closely allied to Social Philos- 
ophy, Mr. Cecil Chesterton is a prominent example. A hater 
at all times of oppression, and at first a Socialist, Mr. Chester- 
ton bec»me a Catholic, I think because he believed that the 
Chriatian tradition alone had stood for liberty. 
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In France, whose ancient fields have witnessed the shock 
of battle between so many philosophies, the actions of the 
egoists have been no less startling. Throughout the dark and 
prosaic eighteenth century, era of the musty twilight of kings, 
the minds of philosophers were directed against the Christian 
tradition; throughout the following cycle the spirit of irreligion 
bade fair to triumph no less surely. It was accepted doctrine 
that intelligence meant a discard of traditional Christianity; 
that to be a captain of one’s soul was almost equivalent to 
denying that soul. Nevertheless, one by one many egoists 
bowed their heads to the music of ecclesiastical organs; and 
though it had seemed that the Church could never survive the 
attack of science, the lure of life, or the long-settled contempt 
of the professors, those men who had most closely identified 
themselves with individualism went back to her. Of course, 
it was not a universal submission, because the souls of men, 
despite everything in the universe, are in the hands of God. 
But no Satanic school ever possessed a master who went to 
greater depths than Baudelaire, and he died a Catholic; no 
lover of the people wrote of them in more original syllables 
than Francois Coppée, and his submission was complete; no 
believer in egoism spoke more strongly than Maurice Barrés, 
and he has become a champion of the Christian tradition. 
In the face of Voltaire, Renan and Zola, regardless of Decad- 
ence and Modernism, the egoist has returned. For there is no 
freedom anywhere in the world except the freedom of a Chris- 
tian man. 

But, even more profoundly than with any of these writers, 
the splendid darkness of the old, half-forgotten religion 
brought light to the greatest of the French naturalists, Joris 
Karl Huysmans. Although not well-known in America, our 
absurd deference to the name of Zola serving to keep other 
realists in oblivion, this man has influenced French thought 
to an incalculable extent. At first, he represented in prose the 
beliefs of the decadent poets, and the uneasy prurience of the 
end of the nineteenth century found in his style all the morbid- 
ity, the sickly perfume, that were required to give it expres- 
sion. An egoist for whom nothing in life had permanent 
value, who found all things unhealthy, filthy even, Huysmans 
possessed, nevertheless, an eye of miscroscopic power that rev- 
eled in color, in piquant detail, and never failed to regard a 
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scene as actually individual. His power for reproducing little 
things in words was just as great as his contempt for the 
greatest things; so that he came to be considered a literary 
Mephisto whose satire was as brilliant and unbearable as the 
depths from which it sprang. 

Finally, however, there came a moment in Huysmans’ life 
when the beauty of the ancient tradition broke through upon 
his soul; after this he was led almost unconsciously to a com- 
plete acceptance not only of the graces and dogmas of the 
Church, but also of those difficult and exalted implications 
which have meant so much to the mystic saints. Seldom has 
there been a conversion so unexpected and so complete: read- 
ing the account, one almost doubts the reality. Huysmans, 
who as a naturalist had admired no beauty that was not sen- 
sual, half-corrupt and bizarre, was set on fire by a glory whose 
revelation was to him like a meeting with someone robustly, 
transcendently alive. 

There is no other novelist who has narrated the Christian 
life with anything like the same exactness and fervor. 
Throughout his career as a Catholic writer he held fast to the 
same sincerity in thought and expression; in other words, he 
continued to be the egoist he had always been, even giving 
vehement expression to the dislike he entertained for the devo- 
tional practices of some Catholics. In the end he became a seer, 
lost in visions of the old ages of belief, when Beauty seemed to 
dwell indeed with every Christian, and when the streets of 
heaven were almost as much in men’s minds as the ways of 
earth. For these reasons his influence has been so extensive 
that bounds can scarcely be set to it, nor can one foresee what 
effect his example will have on the future. We are interested 
in him as an egoist who took his place with the most unrelent- 
ingly individual of men, and as a Catholic who became one of 
those for whom the discoveries of science and the affairs of 
the world are like garments that one sheds when going, peni- 
tent and with utter submission, to bathe in the love of God. 

Biographical details are neither numerous nor important. 
Huysmans was born in Paris, February 5, 1848. His family 
was of Dutch origin, having come from Breda; an ancestor, 
Huysmans of Mechlin, is represented in the Louvre by several 
sketches done in the Flemish manner of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, vividly realistic and quite individual. Although his father 
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was also a painter, Huysmans was destined for the law, but 
accepted, at the age of twenty, a position with the Minister of 
the Interior, and remained there until his conversion, except 
for a brief period of military service during the War of 1870. 
Literature became his real purpose in life, and he joined en- 
thusiastically with Zola and others in the realistic movement. 
When the Goncourt Academy was formed, Huysmans was 
looked upon as one of the most important members; later, in 
1900, he became its president. During nearly his entire life 
he lived at No. 11 Rue de Sévres, Paris, in a small apartment 
containing his books and pictures; the oriental hangings of 
this high room seemed to inspire him with the sense of color 
which is one of the chief qualities of his writing. 

His personal appearance and disposition are matters for 
dispute. Arthur Symons, who met Huysmans rather frequently 
before his conversion, speaks of the “cat” about him; the com- 
monplace benevolence of his face lighted up suddenly with a 
strange maliciousness; the sardonic conversation that de- 
lighted in withering epigram. James Huneker was struck by 
“the essentially Semitic contour of his head.” Others, how- 
ever, who were intimately acquainted with Huysmans after the 
conversion, speak of his humor and simple, honest heart. 
After having come into the Church, the novelist lived for a 
while at a house which he had built near the famous Bene- 
dictine Abbey at Ligugé, but subsequent to the expulsion of 
the Religious he returned to Paris, where he died. 

Any discussion of Huysmans’ earlier works must neces- 
sarily be somewhat unpleasant, for, although endowed with a 
keener perception and a more refined diction than Zola’s, he 
went to the extremes of the naturalistic school: still, it would 
be quite impossible without some consideration of his first 
books, either to give a satisfactory insight into his artistic 
nature or to explain the miracle of faith that was later 
wrought in him. Croquis Parisiens are poems in prose about 
various scenes in Paris, chosen seemingly at random. The 
Decadents, in their super-refined theorizing, had conceived the 
idea of a “prose-poem” which would present the substance of 
novels in a form so exquisitely refined that it would appeal 
only to the “dozen chosen souls scattered through the uni- 
verse.” This art has now become quite commonplace, but as 
Huysmans first used it there is a certain finesse of epithet and 
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discontent with anything except the one word, a certain color 
and verve and rhythm, that both fascinate and repel—like 
wine with a dash of wormwood. The most remarkable thing 
about these sketches is, of course, their snobbish individual- 
ism, the trade-mark of egoism. 

Les Sceurs Vatard is a novel of much descriptive power, 
although the narrative, being devoid of any sustained move- 
ment that could be termed a plot, is merely a sort of thread 
that connects the pictures from still-life. No modern writer 
has succeeded so fully in reproducing besides the mere tableau 
- all the attendant details of atmosphere, color, smell and sound. 
While this novel served no other discernible purpose than to 
display the banalities of existence as exemplified in the lives 
of two sisters, Céline and Désirée Vatard, the idea of dégout 
was most forcibly expressed in one of Huysmans’ short-stories, 
A Vau-l’Eau. The central figure in this brilliant pessimistic 
narrative is a governmental employee whose two considera- 
tions in life are bad books and worse health. After a series of 
depressing adventures, the poor fellow betakes himself, with- 
out purpose or hope, to a promenade along the darkened 
Seine, sounding the keynote of ennui in a phrase of almost un- 
bearable misery: “Nous sommes les malheureux qui allons 
éternellement chercher au dehors une part mesurée de fricot 
dans un bol!” 

But the soul of Huysmans, though apparently that of a 
hopeless and worn-out decadent, was not standing still: sensi- 
tive sincerity, restless search for ultimate truth, which with 
him were just as relentless in thoughtful art as exactness is 
with others in science, had led him to the camp of Schopen- 
hauer, but they could not keep him there. A Rebours ap- 
peared in 1884, mystifying all the accepted critics, and nearly 
causing a rupture between its author and Zola. These effects 
were not surprising, for the book was not merely a novel, but 
almost a ritual of Decadence: into it were crowded the most 
bizarre experiments for arousing the decrepit senses of a 
finely-organized roué, art and literary criticism, and a merci- 
less condemnation of everything the ordinary citizen is proud 
of. The hero, Des Esseintes, is a man whose disgust with life 
has driven him into solitude; he builds a house at some dis- 
tance from Paris, fitting it out in sensuous luxury with those 
tapestries, furnishings, paintings and books which seem to him 
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most exquisite. Strangely enough, however, his ruminations 
cannot dissociate themselves from recollections of the religion 
to which he had once belonged: he dreams of the purity of 
monastic life, the tender influences inherent in his early Jesuit 
education, and, above all, of the haunting beauty of the 
ancient Church with its charity and fervent faith, its engros- 
sing symbolism, its evident connection with the shining city of 
God. When at last his shattered nerves give way entirely and 
he is forced to go back into the society he scorns, a prayer 
rises almost involuntarily to his lips: “Ah! my courage is 
gone and my heart sinks. . . . Lord, have mercy on the Chris- 
tian who doubts, on the agnostic who wishes to believe, on the 
outcast from life who sets sail alone, during the night, under 
a sky no longer lighted by the consoling stars of the ancient 
Hope.” 

Among all the critics who commented on the book, only 
one saw the definite trend. Barbey d’Aurévilly, a remarkable, 
visionary Catholic whose vow of poverty allowed him no 
earthly goods except an iron bed, wrote this bit of astounding 
criticism: “After the Fleurs du Mal I said to Baudelaire, log- 
ically there is nothing left for you now except the mouth of a 
pistol or the foot of the cross. . .. But will the author of 
A Rebours choose between them?” The book is indeed one of 
those strangely individual masterpieces which can never be 
imitated and which, like the crises in good drama, are preg- 
nant with the parting of life’s ways. Everyone who cares to 
understand the Decadence of the fin de siécle must come to 
this book; but he will find also the tenebrous and palpitant 
promise of a peaceful dawn. 

That dawn, however, did not break immediately. There 
had come into Huysmans’ mind a hungry preoccupation with 
the religious tradition, an intellectual interest in those little- 
known Middle Ages which were so blessedly different from 
modern times. The ideal of Poe and Baudelaire had been a 
shudder in the dark, a fiendish stab into a disordered brain, 
and perhaps it was their influence which led Huysmans to the 
study of the most terrifying manifestation of Spiritualism, 
Demonism. The result of his researches in occult documents 
was the novel, La-Bas, which became one of the most widely 
read books in France. Huysmans himself is represented in 
the story by Durtal, whose friend Carhaix, bell-ringer at Saint 
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Sulpice, is altogether a loveable man: he moves about the 
windy towers with the tenderness and understanding which a 
wise shepherd gives his sheep. Then there are terrible char- 
acters, Gilles de Rais, Mme. de Chantelouve, and many fallen 
ecclesiastics, all given to the horrible rites of Satanism. 

Moving against the background of the dissolving Middle 
Ages, these monstrous figures rise up like the demons in Dante, 
wicked and, nevertheless, fascinating. The weird rites of the 
cult furnish opportunity for a series of word-pictures strong 
and shadowy as the canvases of Rembrandt; one reads descrip- 
tions which for sustained and terrible power have yet to meet 
their equals in prose. Despite the strict censure which certain 
chapters deserve, Lad-Bas is worth while because it shows the 
unconscious attraction that Huysmans felt for the art of life 
which surrounded with a beneficent halo those dark and 
bloody sinners whom he had resurrected in his study. He was 
drawn to Catholicism “by its ecstatic and introspective art, its 
haunting legends, and the beaming simplicity of its Lives of 
the Saints.” 

A contemplative mind would discover a natural antithesis 
to modernity in medizval life, which was artistic to the very 
core; it having a philosophy wherein the degradation of man 
was linked fast to his essential loftiness, and which dignified 
the most trifling of good means by association with the Ulti- 
mate Good; a science whose lens was the spirit, rendered 
doubly powerful by mystic faith and wonder-working charity: 
a poetry whose wings were safely strong in the spaces of eter- 
nity. Ld-Bas proved once more the truth of Tertullian’s 
maxim: “The devil is God’s monkey.” 

During the month of July, 1892, the Parisian papers stated 
that Huysmans had resolved to become a Trappist; in reality, 
however, he had only made a retreat at the Trappist monastery 
of Notre-Dame d’Issigny and been reconciled with the Church 
into which he had been born. At the time he was forty-five 
years of age. Grateful for the divine grace of conversion, he 
related his religious experiences in En Route, a deep and 
powerful book which must be ranked with the greatest Cath- 
olic literature of France. The story is to some extent auto- 
biographical, but it must be understood that the fictitious 
Durtal is not always identical with Huysmans: the personality 
of the author is kept distinct from that of his creature, but 
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essentially the process of conversion, the action of grace re- 
mains the same. 

We are introduced to a lonely Durtal whose friends have 
died. Their influence, however, has succeeded in keeping up 
his interest in the Church to which he is further attracted by 
the art and music of the medizval services, and by a strange 
atavistic inclination due most probably to the prayers of cer- 
tain members of his family who have entered monastic life. 
Throughout the oscillations of his temperament the desire for 
a new life stands firm, and he goes vigorously to work against 
the temptations of the flesh which are exceedingly violent. 

Naturally, he needs help, and this is supplied by the Abbé 
Gevresin, a remarkable mystic priest. Durtal’s constant at- 
tempts at prayer lead him into various monastic chapels where 
the beauty of sublime human sacrifice and the clarity of pris- 
tine religious art, move him most deeply. It is impossible for 
him to neglect, even momentarily, the fields that have been 
opened to him by the discovery of the Christian tradition. He 
reads with burning eyes the books of mystic writers and then 
carries on his lonely battle with the desires and doubts that 
assail him; finally, the day of decision is at hand. Trembling 
with anxiety, he goes to the monastery for his retreat, and pre- 
pares for the unburdening of his sins in the Sacrament of 
Penance. Thereupon, Durtal passes through a harrowing 
crisis of the kind described by St. John of the Cross as “The 
Night of the Soul,” but emerges in a holy and satisfying peace. 
Sunshine floods his spirit; the every-day life of the abbey, 
with its corporal rigors, its rule of silence and manual labor, 
and its sonorous office chanted at break of day, appeal to 
Durtal so strongly that he is loath to leave, loath to go out 
from this blessed tranquillity into the disorder of life in Paris, 
where the perception of the Divine is so much hidden by the 
noise of the superficial. 

Yes, En Route is in every way a book of tremendous, yet 
delicate power. Appearing at a time when literary craft in 
France had dissociated itself from religion or, in fact, any 
reality at all, except the duel of the sexes, it seemed almost too 
virile to be modern. The substance and spirit of Huysmans’ 
work had changed, but his art was the same: he still pos- 
sessed the supreme ability to fit the word to the thing. Subtle 
psychological situations are handled in this book with a strict 
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and burning mastery, with an almost primitive lack of orna- 
ment, and yet with resistless energy. En Route is alive with 
verbal insight, with vivid poetry and unflagging descriptive 
strength. The sincerity of the tale was so evident that Abbé 
Meugnier declares that it performed the work of an army of 
missionaries in bringing about conversions and revealing re- 
ligious vocations. 

All this is true, despite the fact that Huysmans made many 
rash critical statements and carried with him remnants of his 
earlier philosophy, bits of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, which 
appeared like dark spots against the bright canvas. En Route 
had restated the Christian tradition so emphatically that it was 
placed almost immediately beside the Confessions of St. 
Augustine as one of the great records of the discovery of truth. 
This judgment, it seems to me, remains altogether just. 

Now a Catholic of the deepest conviction, it was necessary 
for Huysmans to plunge himself into the beautiful mysteries 
of religion, to fulfill as best he could the missionary duties of 
a zealous man. Realizing as an artist how much of ancient 
ecclesiastical symbolism had been lost to the world, how far 
the love for the beauty of the Temple had deteriorated, he 
determined to write a book dealing with the architecture, 
sculpture and painting of the Middle Ages. La Cathédrale 
was published in 1898, and the difference between this book 
and those previously written by Huysmans was evident. It 
seemed that he had tried to put all the majesty, the supple 
symmetry, and the mystic symbolism of Our Lady’s finest 
cathedral, Chartres, into a great prose-poem, destined this time 
for the millions rather than for the “dozen choice souls” hidden 
in the mob. Rarely has prose so victoriously joined close ob- 
servation with the ecstasy of phrase: these pages, so packed 
with learning, objective detail and religious verity, move with 
the elastic tread of a beautiful woman whose soul is afire and 
whose heart is rich with the verve of life. 

Durtal goes through these chapters, still melancholy, still 
distrustful of himself, but quite in the background. Instead, 
the Cathedral wakes to life: the forest-nave, shadowy with 
leafy arches, glows with the rich color of a hundred flaming 
windows and fills with ghostly crowds of kings and Saints, 
Crusaders and pilgrims; bells boom in triumphant thunder 
from the aged tower that, buckled in armor like some mystic 
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Roland, points a sword into a heaven that is close to earth; the 
marvelous groups of stone, where Christ sits in judgment and 
Mary is glorified, assume a consoling reality and speak the 
beautiful old words which seem to have gone unheeded for so 
long. Beneath, in the crypt, tapers burn at the Mass which is 
again a Lux in Tenebris, and seems to have added to the dig- 
nity of the Divine Sacrifice a wealth of martyrs’ blood; for 
here some of the earliest Christians in France were massacred 
at the shrine of the Virgin Mother. Nowhere has the religious 
imagination wrought greater wonders than here, and yet Huys- 
mans does not lose himself in detail or forget the most impor- 
tant point in all this wealth of color and beauty—the high 
spiritual conception of the whole. 

Durtal had discovered finally the splendor of the Chrts- 
tian tradition. There had been the inferno of La-Bas, pre- 
ceded by long, dismal wastes where his soul thirsted for some- 
thing out of reach, something that had been forgotten. More- 
over, throughout the experiences of En Route he had suffered 
a purgatorio, a period of trial and torment that was lighted by 
reflections of the star-lit beauty of heaven. Finally, the para- 
dise of the artist had been reached, a domain of glory and 
insight, where the Christian kneels to pray in temples which 
visions of the Infinite Beauty have transformed into the ante- 
rooms of eternity. La Cathédrale is not without its blemishes. 
Huysmans was incapable of that fine, spontaneous generosity 
which is the glory of the saints. But human art is always only 
adumbrative of the ideal, and generous criticism will condone 
the occasional errors of one whose hunger and delight have 
resulted in so powerful a restatement of the Christian tradition. 

Huysmans’ later books do not, it seems to me, equal in 
power and insight either En Route or La Cathédrale; he be- 
came too critical, too much absorbed in reflection, to take into 
sufficient account the audience for whom he was writing. 
Still, everything was sincere, original and rigidly artistic in 
form; if he had not written previously, these final volumes 
would be sufficient basis for great fame. L’Oblat was con- 
structed round the liturgy of the Church, that sublime litera- 
ture so sadly neglected and yet so necessary for a complete 
knowledge of the Sacred Mysteries. Sainte Lydwine de 
Schiedam, the life of Huysmans’ favorite Saint, showed pro- 
found intimacy with the inner life of the expiatrice and reso- 
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lute attention to the harrowing details of her bodily condition. 
It is not a pleasant book, but it attempts to prove the reality 
of mysticism, and yet is the work not so much of a champion as 
of a lover. The closely connected vignettes of Les Foules de 
Lourdes give a very original view of the sacred grotto and the 
devotions which are grouped around it. Occasionally, its real- 
ism is sombre and hard; those parts of the book which deal 
with the art of Lourdes are scathing in their denunciation of 
ugliness. But there are really no words violent enough to up- 
braid a people who surround the tabernacle of the God they 
worship with trash fashioned in the market-place, for art is the 
pantomime of the soul and not the product of molds in a fac- 
tory. Once more Huysmans returned to the consoling antique 
beauty, and in Trois Eglises et Trois Primitifs analyzed pene- 
tratingly and with inner delight certain monuments of eccle- 
siastical art. With this final service to the Tradition for which 
he had lived, the artist's work was done. He was buried 
simply in the habit of a Benedictine oblate, during the year 
of Our Lord, 1907. 

Sullicient time has passed to show that his writing is above 
time, as Christianity is. Zola and the fleshy gods he wor- 
shipped have departed, perhaps forever, like the fierce warrior 
deities of old barbarian Europe. Movements such as Whist- 
ler’s “art for art’s sake” and the Tolstoyan profession of “no 
art for truth’s sake,” have grappled for the mastery, but the 
beauty of the Christian tradition has been steadily revealed 
and will eventually prevail. 

Because art is so completely a product of the soul’s medi- 
tation on the Infinite Splendor which gleams faintly through 
the material form, it must be the handmaiden of some religion. 
It is nonsense to attribute the conversion of Huysmans to a 
love for charming melodies and well-wrought chalices; but it 
is profoundly true that the grace of God came to him through 
art. He read in the finely executed designs of medizvalism the 
expression of an intense desire to burst the bonds of every- 
thing merely superficial and earthy, and to rise purified to the 
ultimates of existence. Here was mingled a boundless con- 
tempt for life with a delight no less passionate—the vision of 
men who are certain that the banalities of everyday will end 
in glory. Seen thus, Huysmans’ return to the Church is an oc- 
currence of miraculous simplicity. Therein lies its importance. 
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With great, almost terrible sincerity, he took his soul to the 
Master and laid it down; he who had hated existence with 
greater bitterness than Tolstoy and in greater loneliness walked 
at last, submissive in the Communion of the Militant. In him 
had been repeated the mystery of the miracle. 

With all his strong virtues of thought and expression, this 
novelist had various shortcomings which must be regretted. 
Fundamentally he was the child of his age, a period of ennui, 
and there is nothing darker than that listlessness. The great 
laughter of the Middle Ages, the earth-song of men who had 
banished fear to hell, had died with the Faith. The rooms of 
thought, thick with the breath of Voltaire and Renan, stifled 
the intellect. Perennial, unconquerable, man’s desire for 
happiness shook—still shakes—civilization with the rumble of 
human discontent; people took vermouth and absinthe instead 
of wine, just as they read Schopenhauer and Karl Marx in- 
stead of the Gospel. Underneath, in constant, irresistible 
rhythm, groaned the drums of war. 

It is not surprising that Huysmans should have retained 
some marks of the fever. His attitude toward woman, his ex- 
cessive asceticism, his cruel derision of people whom some- 
times he failed to understand, his lack of democratic sym- 
pathy or brotherly love, are all ear-marks of egoism; but he 
remembered always that he was a sinner, and there is no rea- 
son for insisting that he should have been a saint. Moreover, 
his style suffered from certain eccentricities, such as manner- 
istic syntax and a delight in words which are often bizarre; 
still, whatever he may lack in gracefulness and ease, Huys- 
mans’ remarkable sincerity, originality, and naturalness will 
keep him a place as a master of style. The sum-total of his 
influence has been very great. The great literary Crusade that 
has followed him in France and England, has for its Grail the 
revival of the Great Tradition. It is enough that Huysmans 
should have been among the greatest ancestors of this glorious 
company. We cannot afford to neglect either his labor or his 
genius, for in a sublimely courageous sense he was a Captain 
of the Wars. 











RECREATION AND ITS RELATION TO DELINQUENCY. 
BY JOHN O'CONNOR. 


=ay|! wholesome recreation makes for physical, 
‘| moral and spiritual development, it tends to re- 
“i duce delinquency, and the absence of wholesome 
sigearl recreation or the presence of vicious forms of 

3} recreation which make for the dissipation of the 
natural and the supernatural life, tend to increase delin- 
quency. If this be true, it follows that the Church, which is 
concerned with the spiritual well-being of its children and with 
their physical well-being, because of its reaction on the spir- 
itual, should be interested in, should advance the cause of, 
and should promote wholesome recreation. 

In these days of reservations and interpretations one must 
define and give boundaries to such a subject as recreation and 
its relation to delinquency. 

The term “recreation” as used here is to be construed as 
synonymous with spare time activity. The normal day is now 
divided into three periods—eight hours for labor, eight hours 
for sleep, and eight hours for recreation. It is with the latter 
period, all of it and all of its activities, with which we now 
have to do. Recreation is play in its broadest sense, in contra- 
distinction to toil and to rest. It is very unfortunate that the 
tefm recreation has come to be associated in the minds of 
most people with organized play and athletics, and that the 
greater part of the efforts to promote recreation has been con- 
fined to children. The recreational efforts of the N. C. W. C., 
the Knights of Columbus, the Y. M. C. A., and the Jewish Wel- 
fare Board in their work for soldiers during the War did 
something to destroy this erroneous and mischievous mental 
association. For the purpose of this article the particular 
spare time activity of a scholar of sixty, be it card-playing or 
golf, will be just as important as the game of “London Bridge” 
for Johnny Jones and his Sister Sue, five and seven years of 
age, respectively. 

The studies which will be quoted will of necessity have 
to do with the term “delinquency” in its general legal sense— 
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law breaking. As it is well-known that but a small part of the 
offenders against the rights of persons and property are con- 
fined in prisons and jails, and that the larger number, and 
often the most dangerous enemies of society, are still in the 
exercise of freedom, and, furthermore, as most of the insidious 
crimes against self and socicty do not come within the scope 
of the law, the term delinquency will be considered here in its 
sociological, rather than in its legal, sense, and will include 
sins of omission, as well as sins of commission. George B. 
Mangold emphasizes this point when he wrote, “Delinquency 
should be referred to as an attitude of mind and morals rather 
than to the commission of some particular offence.”?* 

It is well to keep in mind that it is very difficult to apply 
a yardstick to measure human actions, and that it is impos- 
sible to give quantitative conclusions as to the extent to which 
wholesome recreation reduces delinquency. On the other 
hand, there are certain general conclusions which may be 
drawn from the studies of the relation of recreation to delin- 
quency. 

At the conference of Social Work at Atlantic City in 1919, 
Allen T. Burns reported the results of a study on the relation 
of playgrounds to juvenile delinquency which was made in 
Chicago in 1908, and which Mr. Burns had previously reported 
in Charities and Commons for October 3, 1908. This study 
brought out that the proportion of delinquency on the South 
Side, Chicago, had been a practically constant figure from the 
time the juvenile court of Cooks County had been established 
until playgrounds were opened. This figure was forty per 
cent of the entire juvenile delinquency of Chicago. It was 
found that this figure had decreased in the two years of the 
operation of the playgrounds. The South Side was then fur- 
nishing only thirty-four per cent of the delinquents of Chicago 
at a time and over a period when delinquency in Chicago had 
increased twelve per cent. That meant, with reference to de- 
linquency in Chicago as a whole, that delinquency on the 
South Side had decreased twenty-nine per cent. The only new 
factor that could be found on the South Side were the new 
recreation facilities. For the purpose of this study, the delin- 
quency figures for four districts of the South Side that had 


1 Problems of Child Welfare, by George B. Mangold. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1916. 
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been similarly and somewhat adequately provided with play- 
grounds, were examined apart from the figures for the others, 
and showed an average decrease of forty-four per cent. When 
circles around these playgrounds, one-half mile in radius, 
were drawn, it was found that there had been within that 
radius an average decrease of twenty-eight and one-half per 
cent. “It is easy to say,” declared Mr. Burns, “that these play- 
grounds had nothing to do with the case, but tested in three 
different ways, while delinquency in Chicago was on an appre- 
ciable increase, we found that there had been a decrease in 
delinquency where a playground had been introduced.” 

The most intensive studies of recreation influences pub- 
lished so far in this country, are three monographs of the 
Cleveland Recreation Survey, made under the direction of the 
Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation in 1917, 
namely, Delinquency and Spare Time, School Work and Spare 
Time, and Wholesome Citizens and Spare Time. The first of 
these, Delinquency and Spare Time, by Henry W. Thurston, 
is a study of ninety-five cases of juvenile delinquency that 
were, with respect to sex, age, character of offence, birthplace 
of the fathers, and religious affiliations, typical of the whole 
number of children who came into the court in Cleveland in 
1916. This monograph also contains a study of twenty adult 
delinquents, (twelve in dance halls and eight in municipal 
courts). In brief form, the important conclusions from the study 
of these cases for the purpose of this article are as follows: 

- 1. That spare time is not only an important factor in 
the delinquency of three out of every four of the juvenile 
delinquents studied, but frequently also in the delinquency 
of young people and adults. 

2. That the relation between delinquency and spare time 
reduces to two kinds: (a) A relation so close as to amount in 
many cases to an identity of habitual spare time activity with 
delinquency; (b) A contributory relation of spare time activ- 
ities to delinquency through knowledge of opportunity for and 
temptation to delinquency. 

This study, which on the negative side showed that recrea- 
tion has a bearing and an important one on conduct, was 
wisely supplemented by one employing the direct method of 
ascertaining what part recreation plays in the development of 
wholesome citizens. 
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In this monograph, Wholesome Citizens and Spare Time, 
by John L. Gillin, a study was made of one hundred and sixty 
individuals representing roughly the local distribution of pop- 
ulation with respect » nationality, occupation, and sex. The 
general conclusion of importance for our present purpose is 
as follows: Spare time pursuits have either directly or in- 
directly entered in as a decisive factor in the development of 
these people. These activities have not been the only force 
which wrought the marvel of wholesome personality, but they 
have been more uniformly present than any other factor. 

A study of Pittsburgh playgrounds, published in June, 
1920, by the Citizens’ Committee on City Plan, contains a map 
showing juvenile delinquency from the records of the Juvenile 
and Morals Court, 1919, each dot representing one case six to 
twenty-one years of age. A glance at the map convinces one 
that these cases are most numerous in those sections for which 
the report recommends that playgrounds are most urgently 
needed. The need, so far as the report is concerned, is based 
on service to children living within fifteen minutes’ walk of a 
proposed playground. The report itself declares that the justi- 
fication of so great a public undertaking as it recommends, 
is its ultimate economy in the up-building of a citizenship 
which shall be sound physically and morally. “Much of the 
expense,” it goes on to say, “of present correctional institu- 
tions can in the future be saved by a proper recreation pro- 
gramme today.” 

The studies that have been presented so far have been 
inductive ones. It would not be of great value at this point 
to outline the numerous deductive theories which go to sup- 
port the general thesis that wholesome recreation reduces de- 
linquency. The play instinct theory, the race epochs theory, 
fatigue studies, the physical demands for relaxation, the theory 
of vitality through recreation, the theory that the imaginative 
powers, the sense that life possesses variety and color, are real- 
ized most easily in moments of recreation. The theory that 
social intercourse and companionship depend in a large meas- 
ure for their highest development upon recreation, and 
Freud’s theory of sublimation are just a few of the hundred 
and one theories, some of which must be true, that recreation 
is a prime requisite for a wholesome and normal life. 

It is not necessary to discuss even in a brief way the 
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results of the numerous studies of the relation of vicious forms 
of recreation to delinquency. The facts are well known. The 
reports of the various vice commissions in this country are 
filled with evidence on the subject and the majority of court 
cases, especially in which young people are involved, tell the 
same story. It is the story of delinquency caused by suggestive 
moving pictures, unregulated billiard rooms, degrading theat- 
rical performances, vicious dance halls, and numerous other 
forms of recreation, which thrive on what is, after all, a legiti- 
mate craving. It is a good Catholic maxim that all the 
things of the earth were given to man for his use, but not for 
his abuse. 

While on the subject of sordid and vicious forms of 
recreation, it may be well at this point to quote another one 
of the conclusions of the Cleveland study on Delinquency and 
Spare Time, that effective prevention of delinquencies among 
children, young men and women and adults, so far as these 
delinquencies are due to the opportunities and temptations of 
spare time activities, cannot be looked for until innocent 
counter opportunities for spare time activities are adequate 
both in variety and in quantity to the needs of the whole mass 
of people. As already stated, if wholesome recreation reduces 
delinquency and if vicious recreation increases delinquency, 
it follows that Catholics should be interested in, should ad- 
vance the cause of, and should promote wholesome recreation. 

. The Catholic body is interested in recreation because it 
holds among the other rights inherent to living human sub- 
jects the right to recreation—“so that the worker may live as 
a man, restore the strength expended in his labor, and have a 
reasonable possibility of his development.” ? 

In addition to this general interest in recreation, the Cath- 
olic workers in the United States should promote recreation 
because the figures, at least for juvenile delinquency, show 
that the number of Catholic delinquents is almost twice as 
numerous as the total number of Catholics would justify. 
In Allegheny Co., Pa., the Catholics form a little over one-third 
of the population. In 1915, sixty-five per cent of the children 
coming before the Juvenile Court were Catholic; in 1916, 
fifty-five per cent; in 1917. forty-nine per cent, and in 1918, 


7A Primer of Social Science, by the Rt. Rev. Henry Parkinson. London: P. S. 
King & Co., Ltd. 
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fifty-five and eight-tenths per cent. There are many ways of 
explaining this condition; one will be suggested here. The 
parents of a great many of the children who come into the 
Juvenile Courts are immigrants. To these people the Cath- 
olic Church has been a very vital thing—the most vital in 
their lives. When Catholic workers do not help them in adapt- 
ing their lives to the new civilization in which they find them- 
selves, they, and especially their children, flounder. Catholic 
workers do not lead them in channels of recreation. Today 
we do not contribute as much in proportion to the total 
recreation activities of a community as we did thirty years 
ago. 

Those who say that recreation is not the business of 
the Catholic body must be told that it always has been and 
always must be. Even though it had not been; souls are at 
stake and the dispensation on methods of bringing about sal- 
vation has not been closed. 

How can we best promote this necessary work of our 
Catholic inheritance? In the first place, we can by deed, as 
well as by word, strengthen family life in the home. Joseph 
Lee said naively that the first requisite for the play of a little 
child is a mother, and the next is a home. The importance 
of home recreation is one of the facts brought out in one of 
the Cleveland recreation studies. It states that with both men 
and women the recreation habits formed early in life are the 
habits on which their later recreational life depends. 
Although later all the activities of childhood were shown to 
have dropped out of the lives of the adults in the study, and 
even those that were left showed a lowered intensity when 
new activities came to take the places of those that had 
lapsed. 

Every time Catholics promote or join in movements for a 
living wage, shorter hours of work and good housing, they are 
contributing to the up-building of family life and to one of the 
important features of modern family life—recreation. At the 
same time they are assisting in removing other causes of delin- 
quency, for it is not the premise of this article to hold that the 
absence of recreation is the only cause of delinquency. The 
Catholic body through its social agencies should help to work 
out a consistent programme to stimulate the interest of par- 
ents and other adults in a scheme of home recreation. 
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In the second place, Catholics should coéperate in a very 
definite way in promoting community recreation. However 
it may be lamented, most people, especially in modern cities, 
are forced to find their recreation outside the walls of their 
homes. Recreation has become a recognized municipal func- 
tion. The complexities of city life, the congestion of popula- 
tion, the opportunities and incentives for perversion of child- 
ish and youthful activities into unwholesome channels, all 
these make imperative a general and complete municipal pro- 
gramme with which the Catholic body alone cannot compete. 
Our teachers and leaders have framed such a programme. 
We should coéperate with other forces in the community and 
bring about its realization, and always be on guard to see 
that the programme is so carried out that it will make for 
the development of wholesome citizens. 

At this point it may be appropriate to suggest that the 
Catholic social agencies should aid in stamping out in the 
community vicious forms of recreation, and assist in throwing 
all necessary safeguards about commercial forms of recrea- 
tion. 

In the third place, Catholics should promote a definite 
form of recreation to meet the peculiar needs of Catholic 
people. The development of this work is the most important 
and pressing of the social functions of Catholics in the 
United States. Catholicism gave being long ago to a type of 
civilization which is native to itself. That type which flour- 
ishéd in Europe has never been transplanted to this country. 
It is a necessary requisite for the full development of the 
Church. Thousands of souls remain apart from her because 
they have looked in vain for such a civilization or culture sur- 
rounding the Church in America. 

Catholic culture can be developed to a high degree through 
a well planned and well directed recreational programme in 
parish halls and community houses. 

The Church has a spiritual treasury. People do not al- 
ways recall that she also has a temporal one which derives 
its possessions in a mystical way from the spiritual. This 
temporal treasury through a wise and democratic distribution 
of its wealth which consists of the influence of Catholic art, 
literature, music and science, can make for a transforming in- 
fluence in the life of America. That treasury can, and should, 
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be opened to the people that they may claim the things new 
and old which are their inheritance and of which, to their 
great detriment, they have been deprived. 

Through recreation, which has come to occupy so im- 
portant a place in life, Catholics may carry on, on the one 
hand, a preventive work, through decreasing delinquency, 
and on the other hand, a constructive work, through the de- 
velopment of a culture which will carry to all a new and com- 
pelling evidence of her divine origin. 


A PRESENT-DAY SAINT. 
BY L. A. WALLINGFORD. 


O FRIEND, with the earnest eyes! When we meet in life’s busy 
ways, 

There’s power in your glance and smile to lighten my heart for 
days. 


You may greet me trivial-wise, just passing the time of day, 
But I feel the touch of your spirit, whatever your lips may say. 


Why is it, friend of mine, that courage and strength and cheer, 
Revivify my soul whenever you are near? 


The secret I’ve discovered: Back of your glance and smile, 
A soul in touch with God, prays blessings all the while. 


Such sacred office this, God’s almoner to be, 
At times the artist’s nimbus around your head I see. 








WHY GOD BECAME MAN. 
BY LESLIE J. WALKER, S.J., M.A. 
Il. 

Man’s DeEsTINY AND FALL. 


=e] HERE are two ways in which a man may express 

i himself. He may bring forth a child, born to his 

“| image and likeness, or he may express himself 

Sieg by creating imaginary characters in an imaginary 

> setting as in literature and art. The second is the 

feebler way, for in it man expresses himself in a material he 

has in no way produced, and expresses withal not so much 
himself as what he has learned from experience. 

The first mode of self-expression is realized eternally in 
God, first in the generation of the Son by the Father, and, 
finally, by the procession from these two of the Spirit of Love. 
Out of unity there arises distinction, personal and real; and 
then, in a further unity, which also is personal and real, what 
was distinguished again becomes one. Not that this is a time- 
process, but that thus we can best set forth the relations be- 
tween the three divine Persons. The whole is eternally com- 
plete. Process in God eternally is. 

In the Spirit the order of divine procession is eternally 
consummated. Beyond the three divine Persons, therefore, 
there is neither need of any other, nor is any other divine 
person possible without destroying (per impossibile) the very 
nature of God. If then there are to be other persons besides 
the Divine Three, they must be created persons, i. e., persons 
who proceed from and depend upon God, but yet are not 
God. Their relation to God may be analogous to that of the 
Second and Third Persons in God, but their nature will not 
be the same. They will not proceed from God necessarily; 
and so will not be self-subsistent, or such that they could not 
“not-be.” Neither at the outset can they share immediately, 
and tc the full, in the Divine Experience; for in that case they 
would be divine persons, since they would share in that which 
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is proper to the Son and the Spirit. Created persons are not 
only imperfect in their mode of existence, in that they need not 
exist; but also they are imperfect in their nature: there is 
something that they lack. 

On the other hand, it is inconceivable that persons should 
be created by God except for the purpose of sharing in some 
way in the Divine Experience. For what is a person but one 
who shares intelligently in the experience of another without 
losing his own individuality? And what experience is there 
to share, in the last resort, except that of God. God does not 
create out of necessity: He creates out of love. Thought must 
express itself; experience must be shared; good must diffuse 
itself. But this it has already done to the full in the Triple 
Personality of God. Any further diffusion of good can only 
be made freely, out of sheer spontaneity and love; for there is 
no one to whom God can express Himself, no one with whom 
His Experience can be shared unless He creates. On the other 
hand, if God does create, though what is created must of 
necessity be other than God, and so without divine perfec- 
tions or divine experience, it will not be impossible that the 
creature should acquire such experience and with it perfec- 
tion. On the contrary, it would be characteristic of God, Who 
is Goodness existent, that such should be the destiny of those 
for whose sake creation is to be. 

If this be so, evolution or process is in some sense essen- 
tial to a created universe, no less than is personality. What- 
ever else God creates, if He creates at all, He must at any rate 
create persons, imperfect at first, but capable of development 
through experience. No person will have that full and imme- 
diate knowledge and enjoyment of God which is his ultimate 
destiny; but each will have some knowledge of God, or 
will be capable of acquiring it and also of growing in it, until 
at length he be fitted to share in the Divine Experience of the 
Self-existent Three. 

It may be that the way to perfect happiness in the case of 
the angels is short: that there is one supreme act of love and 
after it beatitude eternal. This is what St. Thomas teaches. 
None the less he insists also on process. The angels do not see 
God naturally. They know Him by the effects which His ac- 
tion produces, and must grow in that knowledge. A purifica- 
tion must take place before they have clarity of vision. They 
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need grace, and must prepare themselves to receive it. Nay, 
further,’ grace and its development in the angelic order are 
compared to the “seminal nature” of the physical order, out of 
which evolve plants and animals. 

All created persons must evolve, i. e., must start with a 
capacity, the purpose of which can be realized only through a 
time-process. They must also evolve in conjunction one with 
the other. This is evident in the case of man, whose develop- 
ment is so largely due to education, environment, and to the 
tradition of his ancestors. But it is true also of a world of 
pure spirits. To no creature can God be present at the outset 
as the immediate object of his experience; for in that case he 
would have the fullest experience of God of which he was 
capable, and so would be neither subject to development, ‘nor 
would be conscious of himself as a mere creature. Yet expe- 
rience is always experience of what is other than oneself. 
There is such a thing as self-knowledge; but it arises in and 
through the knowledge which one has of another, who is dis- 
tinct from oneself. Hence, though it is commonly taught that 
the angels know God through the image of Him which is im- 
pressed in their very nature, in order that this image should 
become conscious, it is necessary that they should have expe- 
rience of another; and this other cannot in the first instance 
be God. Development with all created persons, angelic or 
hu:.:an, is essentially a social development. Angels, like men, 
come to know themselves simul cum aliis, together with others, 
as- St. Thomas says. They “illuminate” or “manifest truth” 
one to another, and by means of this intercourse one with 
another make progress in the knowledge of God. 

There are then two types of universe. In the one type all 
creatures will be persons, each manifesting in some degree 
. God, and each destined to progress in the knowledge of God, 
until he be fitted to enter the society of God; in the other type, 
the human type, some creatures will not be personal, but will 
manifest God on a lower level, and so will serve merely as 
means to the end for which persons have been called into 
being. But each type of universe will be social in character, 
development taking place in each case through a mutual expe- 
rience, which in the one case is direct, but in the other is ex- 
pressed by means of a physical environment. 


Samia, g. 62, a. 3. 
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Both types of universe will, therefore, involve certain pri- 
mary duties on the part of the persons thus called into being; 
namely that each should seek at once to realize his own des- 
tiny and to help his neighbors to realize theirs; and, further, 
that no person (or thing) should become an end in itself to be 
sought for its own sake, either by itself or by another. The 
two commandments which Christianity enunciates as the first 
principles of all moral life, in reality flow from the very nature 
of God as manifest in creation. Creation is meaningless ex- 
cept as the expression of God to persons, who come into being 
as the product of His creative act, and who exist that they 
may grow in the knowledge and love of God until at length 
He shall communicate to them the beatific vision, for which 
He creates them and in which alone they can find rest. Love 
flows from knowledge, and prompts to further knowledge. It 
is, therefore, the link which at once unites the created person 
to his Creator, and which tends to draw him yet closer to his 
Creator. 

The First Commandment is that we love God. 

The Second concerns our neighbor. 

Created persons must grow in the knowledge of God in 
conjunction one with another, as each manifests God progress- 
ively more and more perfectly. But from knowledge, once 
again, love flows, linking yet more each to the other, as love 
grows. Each person is a means to the other’s end; yet not 
merely a means; for each has the same end, which he can at- 
tain only in coéperation with his neighbor. Therefore, should 
we love one another, in God and on account of God, Who is 
manifest in each of us; and again, should do unto others as 
we would that they should do unto us. The commandment 
that we love one another is no mere commandment. Neither 
are the prohibitions of selfishness, greed, robbery, rape, mur- 
der, and of the exploitation of our neighbor, or the using of 
him as an object whereby to gratify our passions, mere prohi- 
bitions. The good of the one and the evil of the other type of 
action, follows from the very fact that we are a society of 
persons, each with the same destiny, which can be attained 
only in and through social action. 

The need of humility, and of its counterpart, confidence in 
God, also flows from the very nature of the creature. Of him- 
self, he is nothing, and can do nothing; but is wholly depend- 
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ent upon God, and in a secondary way upon his neighbor. If 
the creature claim anything as his very own, he is denying 
fact, and is thus far setting up himself as the existent. In 
other words, he would become as God, not in the way in which 
the creature can become as God, but by. an act of usurpation 
and revolt. To become as God, he must needs deny himself, 
i. e., must recognize that of his own right he possesses nothing 
and in his own power can do nothing. He can only act as 
God acts through him. He can only develop in proportion as 
he receives what as yet he has not received. Therefore, if he 
would realize his sublime destiny, he must needs have on the 
one hand, humility, and, on the other hand, confidence in God, 
Who has created him expressly that in him this destiny may 
be realized. : 

The purpose for which all created persons exist, is that 
ultimately they may have experience of God as He is. But as 
yet they have not this experience; nor does any creature mani- 
fest God in this perfect way. Therefore, there are no crea- 
tures, personal or impersonal, which can so attract persons, 
when in their normal state, that they must of necessity suc- 
cumb to this attractiveness. In a word, to be personal is also 
to be free. There is nothing short of the Infinite, which can 
compel our assent. 

None the less, we can give our assent, can contemplate an 
object till it fascinates us, can yield to a purpose till at length 
it come. to dominate our lives. 

- God, Whom we know in part only, is present to us as such 
an object. The realization of His Will and our destiny is one 
of the purposes which may dominate our lives. But there are 
other objects, which also we may seek; other purposes which 
also we may take as our ultimate aim. For God we may sub- 
stitute the creature. It follows that the created person may 
fail to realize the detiny for which he was created. 

The possibility of evil is inherent in the very nature of a 
created universe. 

On the other hand, it would not seem necessarily to fol- 
low that, because evil is a possibility, it must needs be a fact. 
God, it is commonly supposed, could have created a universe 
in which all persons ultimately did de facto realize their des- 
tiny, though freely. And if this be so, and we use the term 
“universe” in the restricted sense of an inhabited world, or 
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a group of persons comparatively isolated, God may have 
created such universes. 

But is it quite certain that an all-good universe is a pos- 
sibility? The persons for whom such a universe exists will 
be wholly dependent upon God. Whatever they are and pos- 
sess, they will have received from Him; and in and through 
Him all development will take place. But, also, they will be 
free, free to develop in this or that direction according as they 
select this or that object or aim. They can, if they choose, 
grow in holiness; but, to do so, they must freely ask, and 
freely accept, from God the wherewithal to grow in holiness. 
For to grow in holiness is to grow in the knowledge and love 
of God, and hence involves the recognition at once of God as 
the existent Being from Whom all good flows, and of ourselves 
as wholly dependent upon Him and as mere nothingness apart 
from Him. But if all persons did this, if all grew steadily in 
knowledge and grace, might not such beings come to the con- 
clusion that this growth was inevitable, attribute it to their 
own inherent power, and so imagine that of themselves they 
could realize their destiny. And, if such were their case, how 
could they recognize their own nothingness, how grasp their 
dependence on God, how come to behave as free persons, pos- 
tulating of God that which of themselves they had not, nor of 
themselves could acquire? 

It seems to me that in an all-good universe, created per- 
sons could recognize neither their freedom nor yet their de- 
pendence upon God, and so could not receive from God what 
must be freely asked, even as freely it is given. Sin is not a 
necessity; and yet, if there were no sin, how should we recog- 
nize virtue? If there were no downward path, how could we 
freely choose the upward? If no person ever chose the crea- 
ture in preference to the Creator, how should we ever come to 
recognize that the choice of God as our ultimate end is a 
voluntary choice, or that in realizing the destiny for which He 
has created us, we are no mere automata, but rational beings, 
who freely submit to His power? If all the parts of a system 
move uniformly at the same rate and in the same direction, 
motion becomes imperceptible to a person within the system, 
as it is in a lift or a smooth-running train with closed windows. 
The same law would seem to apply to the spiritual order. 
Movement to be recognized must be diverse both in rate and 
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direction; and, unless movement is recognized, it is impossible 
to grow consciously in the knowledge of God. 

If our argument be valid, a created universe must inevit- 
ably contain an element of evil; not because God’s power is 
limited—this is sheer nonsense, for there is nothing that can 
limit God’s power: He alone is—but because of the very nature 
of a created universe. Such a universe can only exist as the 
manifestation of God to persons destined to know him fully, 
but et the outset possessing but a partial and mediate knowl- 
edge. Such persons will be free to realize or not to realize 
their destiny; and only through freedom can realize it, since, 
recognizing their dependence upon God, they must freely seek 
from Him divine coéperation in their spiritual development. 
Yet, if all developed in the same direction, if there were no 
strife, no failure, no turning aside or turning back, it is, to say 
the least, doubtful whether one could become aware of an 
alternative to the fulfillment of this divinely appointed des- 
tiny; in which case it would be impossible to choose freely the 
one alternative rather than the other. 

But if moral evil be inevitable in a created universe, in 
some sense “damnation” also must be inevitable. For “dam- 
nation” is but the outcome of moral evil, the judgment which 
inevitably follows upon it. In place of God, the creature is 
chosen as the ultimate goal which is to give us complete satis- 
faction; and this satisfaction the creature can never give, nor 
is willing to give, since itself craves a complete satisfaction 
which the other cannot offer it. Damnation is destiny un- 
realized, purpose unfulfilled; and it begins so soon as the crea- 
ture is deliberately preferred to the Creator. That some crea- 
tures may vacillate, and, by altering their decisions, escape per- 
petual damnation, does not alter the fact, that in deliberately 
substituting the creature in place of the Creator, ipso facto, 
they choose torment, and stand self-condemned. Neither 
moral evil nor damnation is necessary, for both suppose an 
act of free choice. But, if there is to be a created universe, 
both the one and the other are inevitable, except with crea- 
tures that are capable of repentance. 

If this be so, the problem of evil which usually inquires 
whether it be moral for God to create a universe in which 
there is evil, is reduced to an inquiry as to whether it be 
moral for God to create. Even if an all-good universe be pos- 
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sible, it is irrelevant to the problem in hand. For in an all- 
good universe not only do all persons progress steadily toward 
the same end, but each helps the other to attain this end. 
Whereas, if there be evil, some persons go in one direction, 
some in another; and, with respect to their common destiny, 
some help, others hinder, some lead their companions upward, 
others drag them down. Life in such a universe is no mere 
story of continuous development. It involves conflict, the 
overcoming of obstacles, victory over something that resists; 
and so is of a radically different type from that which would 
obtain in a universe in which all worked smoothly and every- 
one was good. Even if an all-good universe be possible, then, 
nay, even if actually it exist, the possibility of the other type 
of universe remains, and with it the problem of whether or 
not it be moral for God to call it into being. 

The problem of evil, rightly stated, is not the problem of 
deciding whether God be justified in preferring a partly-evil 
to an all-good universe, for of the latter we do not know even 
whether it be possible. It is the problem of justifying from 
our human point of view God’s action in creating a universe 
in which successes are mingled inextricably with failures, and 
there is strife between evil and good. 

If we consider the universe from this point of view, there 
is no doubt as to the first answer we must give. From the 
point of view of the successes it will be better that the uni- 
verse should exist, and from the point of view of the failures, 
better that it should not exist. But what of the successes and 
failures, considered as one group, supposing, that is, that it be 
legitimate so to consider them. If on the Benthamite prin- 
ciple we count happinesses and miseries as units, the answer 
is still clear. It will depend upon the number of the “saved” 
as compared with the number of the “lost.” But, in the first 
place, we know not the fate of any human soul, unless, per- 
haps, that of Judas. And, in the second place, the happiness 
of the “saved” consists in the contemplation of God, Who is 
infinite; whereas the pain of the “damned” consists in the loss 
of God, for Whom each has substituted a creature-world 
which evokes his desires, but being finite never can satisfy 
them. Each obtains that which he seeks, but the one who has 
sought wrongly, against his better judgment, obtains it to his 
perpetual undoing. His loss is a self-inflicted loss, to which 
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he was in no wise destined by God, and which he could have 
avoided, if he would. 

Imagine now that God is contemplating the creation of a 
universe. All possible stories, setting forth all possible char- 
acters and all possible combinations of characters lie open 
before Him. Amongst them are some which contain failures 
as well as successes, the successes bound up with the failures 
in such a way that these stories would be of a different type if 
there were no failures in them. Is God, for the sake of the 
failures, voluntary failures, to abstain from giving reality to 
a story in which others will gain an infinite success? Or is 
He, for the sake of these successes of infinite value, to allow 
failures to happen which will not be infinite except in the 
sense of an infinite gain that, for some, will be permanently 
lost? 

All things considered, there would hardly seem to be any 
doubt as to the answer. Our viewpoint is partial and finite. 
We know not all possible worlds, nor whether there be other 
worlds than ours, nor yet how many in our world attain their 
destiny, and how many fail so to do. But—God being what 
He is, a Trinity of Persons, eternally perfect and eternally one 
in nature and experience, and the creature being essentially 
other than God; a being who, if personal, -must realize what 
he is and what is his end, and must consciously make progress 
towards it—it does seem at least highly probable that our 
type of universe is the only possible type, much as it might 
vary in detail; and that, since in it all can attain their end if 
they will, and many do attain it, it is better that it should exist 
rather than not exist. 

In any case, our type of universe does exist. The Being 
Who is, and is eternally, was not content to express Himself 
through the processions which are eternally realized in the 
Son and the Spirit. He has also expressed Himself ad extra 
for the benefit of persons, whom by an eternal act He calls 
into being. We do not solve the problem of evil by denying 
that evil exists. Neither do we solve it by denying that God 
exists. Evil is a fact, and I think an inevitable fact, if there 
was to be creation at all. What we have to do is to learn how 
God solves the problem that arises from it. 

But first let us look at the universe which God has created. 
In it are realized precisely those features which we have de- 
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duced as possible if the God in Whom Christians believe was 
to express Himself by way of creation. There are two classes 
of persons, so faith teaches us—angels and men, each member 
of each class created with a view to his sharing ultimately in 
the infinite experience of God. But at the outset man, of whom 
alone we have immediate knowledge, is merely the centre of a 
finite experience. And this constantly changes and evolves, as 
the objects of which he has experience change their relations 
one towards another, or as fresh objects enter his experience 
or present objects disappear. Of the whole of the time-series 
God alone is conscious: we live in it, and so are aware of but 
apart. But each part is either itself a centre of experience or 
else a centre of multiform relationship, and so manifests God. 
He is manifest also in the whole. And though the part may 
evoke in us affection and desire; it can never satisfy this 
desire, unless it leads us on to Him Who in it dwells and 
through it operates. Gradually, we are driven from the uni- 
verse to its intelligent Source, from the creature to the Spirit 
that creates. 

Salvation is a process, a process of knowledge, from which 
flow love and desire. But it is also essentially a process in 
which others codperate. We grow in holiness—or wickedness 
—together. This is true of the angels, no less than of men. To 
them also extends the duty of helping one another, and of 
helping us; and by them as by us this duty may be, has been, 
neglected: there are devils. But especially does the principle 
of social interaction for growth or decadence apply to those 
persons who have bodies. 

The angels presumably have immediate experience of one 
another and of us, We have not. For it is of the essence of a 
soul that it should organize and animate a material body, 
through which alone—in this life at any rate—it can either 
have experience of, or operate upon, its environment. Conse- 
quently, of other souls, and also of the angels and of God, 
we can have only a mediate experience, through their action 
upon us. None the less, human beings are closely linked to- 
gether. For we not only interact, and through interaction 
commune one with the other in knowledge and love; but also 
we inherit one from the other—inherit the instincts and capac- 
ities with which our bodies are endowed; inherit also expe- 
rience—the experience of the past which is handed down in 
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writing and tradition. If the angels can develop only socially 
through an experience towards which all contribute, still more 
thorough-going is the social character of our development, in 
which heredity plays a part and the product of experience ac- 
cumulates but slowly as generation succeeds generation. 

Humanity is one in the sense that all its members are de- 
rived from a common stock, all have the same fundamental 
nature, all have experience of a world in which the same fun- 
damental features are continuously manifest, all have the 
same destiny, which each can realize if he wills. It is one also 
in the sense that the thought and behavior of each is bound up 
with that of his neighbor, and in part is determined by the 
thought and behavior of the past. In all this—personality, 
procession from an origin, inter-relationship, experience, so- 
ciety—man manifests God. 

But humanity is not one in the sense that all progress 
steadily towards the end for which man came into being. 
Many men, perhaps most men, have not the least notion why 
they exist. They have a vague idea of God, and a still vaguer 
idea of survival; but what God is, what He wants of them, 
what survival signifies or how their true destiny may be at- 
tained, they neither know nor care. It is the creature that 
they seek. Science and civilization are esteemed; but they are 
esteemed either for their own sake or for the creature com- 
forts which they bring. And there are masses of men who do 
not even rise thus high, but are content with the life of an 
automaton and the pleasures of an animal. 

Plainly there are two tendencies in the world, one towards 
God and the happiness of a divine experience, and the other 
towards anything but God. What will be the ultimate conse- 
quence in any individual case we know not; but we do know 
whither each tendency leads, and that as a man lives, so in 
all probability will he die. The direction of one’s life one 
determines for oneself while yet one shares in the time- 
process. When one passes beyond the time-process, the goal 
towards which one has directed oneself is attained and one’s 
tendencies are realized for better or for worse. Inevitably, 
also, there is conflict. Humanity is divided against itself, and 
the heart of the individual is torn by these conflicting ten- 
dencies. 

The strife that began in the angelic world is reflected in 
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this, and is further reflected in the physical environment in 
which the human race has evolved. Strife in some sense or 
other is characteristic of the whole of creation. Everywhere 
is there a dual tendency: gravitation and centrifugal force, 
attraction and repulsion, integration and disintegration, growth 
and decay; and in the animal world strife between species, 
and sometimes within them. Contradiction and conflict, if 
not inevitable in all creation, is certainly a deep-rooted char- 
acteristic of all the creation which we know, and is integral to 
life and development. 

On the other hand, there is in the animal world compara- 
tively little conflict between members of the same species. 
The instincts of the individual are subordinate to those of the 
herd. It is the group that seeks to persevere in being and to 
realize the tendencies which characterize it. It does so by 
means of its members, but these, as a rule, work in conjunc- 
tion one with the other, rather than at each other’s expense. 
Each lives, not for itself only, but for the sake of the species 
to which it belongs. It is a different or a lower species that is 
treated as a mere means to this end. The social principle, 
manifesting the nature of God, is in the animal kingdom, real- 
ized instinctively. 

With man just the contrary is the case. His conflict is 
chiefly with members of his own species. Nation wars with 
nation, class with class, individual with individual. And the 
reason is that, ignoring their destiny, men seek creatures for 
their own sake, so that of the kinds that are fancied, there are 
not enough to go round. Creatures, whether human or not, 
are treated by man not as means, but as ends; and so attached 
may he become to this or that creature, that to the gaining of 
it he will devote his whole life, and sacrifice all else that he 
possesses. As a consequence, there appears amongst men a 
lack of self-control, a passionate violence, an intensity of 
greed, a refinement of cruelty, even against his own kin, that 
in the animal world is unknown. 

If man be by nature the most noble of the animals, of a 
surety has he fallen; for, as he is known to us, alike in expe- 
rience and in history, he is in some respects far below the 
lowest. He still retains his intellectual superiority; but often 
enough it does but subserve his passions. Born that he may 
know and enjoy God, he becomes the slave of some particular 
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instinct in a way that in the animal world finds no parallel. 
Man alone seeks pleasure for its own sake, or sex for the sake 
of pleasure, or will ruthlessly rob his fellows that he may pos- 
sess more, or will enslave his own kinsfolk that he may enjoy 
power. Man, alone of the animals, has an intelligence fitted 
to know God, and precisely because this is so, man, alone of 
the animals, can make a god of a creature—of his sex, of his 
belly, of himself, or of some one of his many ideas. 

Whence comes this degradation, so common amongst us, 
and into which all of us are conscious that we could fall? The 
psycho-analyst attributes it to a loss, to a loss of control over 
our instincts, which has occurred in the course of man’s evo- 
lution, and from which has resulted a split between the con- 
scious and the sub-conscious selves. Science, in short, has re- 
discovered the Fall; and this just at the moment when emi- 
nent clerics, engrossed in textbooks of twenty years ago, have 
discovered that science does not admit a fall, and would ac- 
commodate their faith to their science! So prone are we to 
idolize that, rather than accept divine revelation, we would 
make an idol of a scientific theory. So far have we fallen that, 
where we do not worship the creatures which God has made, 
we must needs worship the creatures of intelligence. 

The proudest of God’s creatures has unquestionably fallen. 
But, if we would understand the full significance of the 
Church’s doctrine in this matter, we must remember that the 
human race is not only a fallen race, but a falling race—a 
race whose characteristic it is to fall, and afterwards, in some 
fashion, to repent. If we overlook this fact, we shall miss the 
whole point of the Church’s teaching with respect both to the 
Fall and to the Redemption. 

In both cases the race is envisaged, as embodied in the 
one case in Adam, and in the other case in Christ. In Adam we 
fell and in Christ we are redeemed, because both Adam and 
Christ are one with the whole of humanity. The Church, so 
to speak, in preaching this doctrine, looks at things from God’s 
point of view, from the point of view of one who sees the 
whole, and acts with a view to the whole. 

Adam’s destiny ~’as our destiny. How his body came to 
be matters little, and the Councils of the Church have not pro- 
nounced on the subject. But it does matter that he was created 
or “constituted” in grace; that into his animal body God 
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breathed the spirit of life, of life supernatural. For thereby 
man’s destiny is indicated. He came into being for a purpose, 
and with the capacity of fulfilling that purpose. He was not 
a mere animal, but a person, with an animal body to assist in 
the development of his personality. And, as a person, he had 
experience which would eventually, under divine action, have 
become merged in a divine experience. So long as he re- 
mained in God’s grace, he also had control over himself. In- 
stinct, sense, intelligence, will, worked harmoniously together 
towards the end for which life had been given. There was no 
lust of the flesh against the spirit, no war of the subconscious 
with the conscious, no disease; and, consequently, except for 
sin—Adam’s sin, which also was a racial sin—there would 
have been no death. 

But Adam did sin, and in him we also sinned. For Adam 
was the embodiment of our race, which is a sinful race, a race 
of whose members it is characteristic that they should reject 
God’s grace and spurn the destiny for which they were created. 
In Adam’s body our bodies were potentially contained, and in 
his sinful act our sins were foreshadowed. With him we form 
one race, one whole. Therefore, his sin was our sin, and his 
loss our loss also. God sees the whole, and acts accordingly. 

It is plain that something has gone wrong. There should 
at least be harmony in our own bodies and peace amongst our 
own folk; but instead there is continual strife. Disease and 
division are rampant in the mental and the social, no less than 
in the physical order, and when passion or greed gets the 
better of us, there is no limit to the degradation into which 
intelligent beings may fall. 

Science admits the fact; acknowledges that, as compared 
with the lower animals, man is abnormal in his behavior; and 
accounts for this by saying that somewhere in the course of 
evolution a something or other must have been lost. But the 
Church alone explains in what the loss consists or how it came 
about. 

It is of the essence of sin, that in it man willfully ignores 
the destiny for which he came into being, and seeks something 
else in its stead. Thereby he becomes dominated by the lower, 
and shuts out from himself the influence of the higher. It is 
also of the essence of sin, as of all human action, that it 
should affect not the individnoal anlv, het the race ta whieh hoe 
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belongs. Had Adam not sinned, nor any of our forefathers, 
we should not be as we are, prone to seek the creature in 
place of the Creator, and, fascinated by the creature, to be- 
come ultimately its slave. And yet it was inevitable that it 
should be so; for thus only can man learn the worthlessness 
of creatures or discover his own nothingness, and, discovering 
it, turn to God with that submissiveness which alone can 
render it possible for his destiny to be realized, in God and 
through God, yet without detriment to his personality or his 
freedom. Life is what it is, pain mingled with pleasure, evil 
with good, that man may learn from it, without becoming at- 
tached to it as to something ultimate and final. The universe 
exists for man’s sake, and as the expression of God’s love, but 
only that man may transcend it, and so pass from the partial 
and mediate experience with which he begins, to the full and 
immediate experience for which he has come into being. 

That we should know of the ideal which momentarily was 
realized in our first parents, is of no small value to us, since 
thereby we are reminded that our destiny is not what it seems 
to be—a life of mingled pleasure and pain, ending in death, 
but a life that shall be wholly good and eternally rich in 
knowledge and happiness and love. It is also of value that 
we should experience the consequences of the Fall, painful 
as they may be, for thus only can we learn our own nothing- 
ness, or the vanity of creatures, or the power that is needed, 
if we would transcend their finitude and attain to that Expe- 
rience to which they perpetually point. But if this we would 
do, we must learn also how He works for our redemption, and 
has worked through all time in that racial whole of which we 
are the present embodiment and momentary expression. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 








WOMAN OF MISTS, IRELAND. 
BY KATHRYN WHITE RYAN. 


’Tis tired you might be, woman! 
(And she walking by the lonely shore 
Where the curlews were crying.) 


“Tis the long miles I have yet to travel 
And the gray rocks still to be climbing.” 


There’s the shadow of many sorrows 
Under your eyes, woman; 
And the mystery of a long endurance. 


“The mother of many sons am I and of many daughters. 
But my daughters come clutching my knees 
The wild hair of them falling 


And they with the sob of the parting sea in their hearts. 
And my strong sons wander away from me... 
Aye! a woman broken in dreams that am I!” 


And where now might you be journeying, Mother? 
The wind lashing the sea 

And it weaving its mist-shroud? 

There’s a spring in your step that stops not 

And a new light on your face surely. 


“On the far side of those rocks I'll be climbing— 
Where thorns shall bloody the hands of me— 

*Tis my bog lands fertile with blossom I’m seeing, 
My sons at the plow again, 

My green hills studded once more with white houses— 
The plump white houses chimney nippled red 

Like glad young mothers... .” 





Then a mist whirled up and around her, 
The angry sea thudded— 

It washing her words away 

As it washes away the sea-shells. 








SOME LITERARY ASPECTS OF THE AMERICAN CAPITAL. 


BY MARGARET B. DOWNING. 


has wooed natural beauty so subtly that the 

massed buildings seem merely incidental to 

parks, gardens and tree-arched avenues, would 

not generally be accepted as fruitful soil for a 
great and virile literature. From the dim past, where con- 
flicts of the natural forces are written in eruptions of rock and 
lava, Washington City can display nothing ruder than the 
picturesque brown stone formations along Rock Creek and 
the lesser waterways and the splendid palisades of the upper 
Potomac. Within the city, no smoky chimneys nor clang of 
mechanical industry disturbs the smug content of a citizenry 
possessing a plenitude of good things through little effort or 
self-sacrifice. It is the court of the nation, hence its charm of 
environment. It is the camp of the nation, and to esthetic 
grace has been added military cleanliness and order. As Vis- 
count Bryce noted, in that admirable essay on the American 
Capital, published in the National Geographical Magazine, 
“it lives by the gospel of beauty and the lighter charms of life 
veneer its sterner and more prosaic aspects.” 

- Washington, in literature, is a larger theme than it would 
seem at first glance. If the Library of Congress were to collect 
into book form all the titles under “Washington, D. C.,” 
listed on its indices, more than one hundred compactly printed 
octavo pages would be required. A multitude of books does 
not necessarily imply the making of literature. But in the 
books which originated in the Capital City, which have used 
it as a subject, or which represent the works of resident 
authors, may be found some of the masterpieces of American 
letters. A fascinating literary aspect relates to writings of 
aliens sojourning within the city through varying periods. 

“Since Cadmus sowed the dragons’ teeth” and Guten- 
berg’s later industry rendered the making of books an easy 
task, there has not existed on the earth’s surface a busier 
mart than the Government printery at Washington. Admit- 
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tedly, modern production in printing there reaches the apex. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the books which originate in the Cap- 
ital are official documents, and form part of the output in 
the accident of being the seat of government. Yet even here 
are masterpieces, portions of American letters which are in- 
tegral of its history, just as the immortal eloquence of the 
great Cicero or the flaming Demosthenes is as much a part of 
Latin and Greek literature as the poets or philosophers. From 
the Government Printing Office, the resounding message to 
the ages, the Gettysburg speech, was given to the world, and 
the second inaugural address of Abraham Lincoln. Some of 
the thundering orations of the nineteenth century will be an 
insoluble part of the national literature. There is the mag- 
nificent speech of Corwin against American aggression in 
Mexico, so timely now and supplying the needs of patriotism 
as bountifully in today’s imperial tendencies as in 1845; there 
are the speeches of the abolition era, many of them classics. 

A distinct chapter of ante-bellum literature may be 
studied in Washington. Dr. Gamaliel Bailey, friend of Lloyd 
Garrison and other apostles of the anti-slavery crusade, estab- 
lished The National Era about 1847, a weekly of a pronounced 
literary flavor, though admittedly the organ of the Massachu- 
setts group of statesmen. Dr. Bailey published in serial form, 
beginning in January, 1851, and ending eighteen months later, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. At his invitation, Mrs. Stowe resided in 
Washington during the entire period when her story was 
being published. All those poems of Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell and less celebrated authors on slavery, appeared in 
Dr. Bailey’s journal as part of his abolition propaganda, and 
they furnish an. interesting study of literature which is the 
spontaneous outpouring of the heart, with that which is writ- 
ten to order. None of these poems would place the writers in 
the enviable position they now occupy in American letters, 
and they are universally counted among critics as the lighter 
and less convincing efforts of untried genius. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, though it has figured more portentously than any other 
book published in this country, is not regarded as Mrs. Stowe’s 
supreme literary effort and does not compare with a few 
earlier, and several later, stories. 

Twenty years ago, it was possible to make a literary pil- 
grimage of incomparable interest through highways and by- 
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ways of Washington, where literary genius had straved and 
rested during varying periods. But history, ballad and ro- 
mance could utter a plangent cry against the tide of destruction 
which has engulfed the hallowed regions about ‘Lafayette 
Square. That fetich of the American people, the spirit of 
progress, has been invoked to demolish some of the cherished 
monuments of letters, and it is something for which to breathe 
grateful ejaculations that many distinguished writers have 
preserved for posterity what the short-sighted citizens have 
failed to protect. In a broad survey of the field, Washington 
Irving is the most lovable figure written into the annals, as 
George Bancroft is the stateliest. All up and down H Street 
on the north side of the Park, their memories linger. 

It does not require an unusual imagination to visualize 
a scene which the Sage of Sunnyside pleasantly describes in a 
letter to his friend, Paulding. It is early in March, 1842, and 
the day is soft and radiant as in May. He sits on a bench in 
Lafayette Park, watching the White House door for his friend, 
Charles Dickens, who has been summoned to an audience 
with the President, John Tyler. As he waits he fingers a 
note delivered some hours before and anxiously consults his 
watch. Dickens tarries, though he later confided to Irving that 
he found Tyler a very dull man. The note is from Daniel 
Webster, Secretary of State, and invites Irving to come and to 
bring his distinguished friend to a noon-day dinner, for to 
quote it, “I have, Sir, just purchased in the market a famous 
opossum, and I have sent it home to Monica, my cook, who 
will stuff it with chestnuts and bake it with sweet potatoes in 
true Virginia style. It will be, Sir, a dish fit for the gods. 
Come, with your friend, and partake.” Presently, the author 
of Pickwick Papers, then in Washington for the first time and 
Irving’s guest at the old Willard Hotel, steps briskly from 
the front door of the mansion. Together, the two men cross 
the park to the Webster house, on the corner of Connecticut 
Avenue and H Street, recently leveled to make room for the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. As for the ’possum, 
Dickens writes of it to Forster, and in terms of execration. 
He acknowledges enjoying the gossip, and he seems to feel 
something of Webster’s “awful charm.” 

Washington Irving came to the Capital in 1807, and from 
that year until his death in 1857 he glides through the story 
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of its literature like a golden thread. His first residence was 
the handsome mansion of John P. Van Ness, member of Con- 
gress from New York, and brother of William P. Van Ness, 
who married Marcia Burns, one of the heiresses of a vast tract 
of land upon which the city has been built. In his own grace- 
ful term he was then a mere sapling in the vast forest of let- 
ters, and he sat humbly at the feet of the masters whom his 
friend frequently brought to dine. Such are the ignominies 
which time heaps on cherished spots, this celebrated literary 
shrine is now a squalid lodging house near the terminus of the 
Alexandria and Mount Vernon railway. Irving spent a large 
part of five years in a fine old house in G Street, near Eight- 
eenth, as the guest of that John P. Kennedy of Baltimore who 
has additional literary fame in that he was the friend and 
benefactor of the unfortunate Edgar Allen Poe, and enter- 
tained him during that fruitless visit to Tyler to awaken in- 
terest in his contemplated literary journal, The Stylus. Ken- 
nedy was Irving’s companion during those lengthy sojourns in 
Europe which resulted in the masterpieces, The Siege of Gran- 
ada, The Alhambra and Bracebridge Hall. 

Nine years after Irving had awaited Dickens in Lafayette 
Park, he sat, perhaps on the same spot, and certainly on the 
same day of the same month and the same hour, while an- 
other distinguished British man of letters, William Make- 
peace Thackeray, paid his respects to the President of the 
United States, Millard Fillmore. Joined by the eminent visitor, 
they make their way across the park up H Street, where they 
are to lunch with Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Fish. In a letter to 
his mother, written a few days later, the satirist, all gentle- 
ness and gratitude, tells of the amiable hosts and how he had 
eaten for the first time a frozen dainty called ice cream, for 
which Mrs. Fish is justly celebrated. He then tells of his 
grand triumph at his first reading of Roundabout Papers and 
how, having dined at the Executive Mansion with the re- 
tiring President, Mr. Fillmore, and the President-Elect, Mr. 
Franklin Pierce, “these two illustrious Americans came arm- 
in-arm into the lecture hall like two kings of Brentford smil- 
ing on one rose.” He mentions that the glowing face of “Old 
Knick,” the affectionate sobriquet of Irving among his intimes, 
in the front row was as gratifying as the presence of the two 
executives, and he gives delightful details of a very levia- 
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than of a literary banquet, held after the reading, in the home 
of Senator G. T. Davis, whose son was attached to the Amer- 
ican legation in London and who was Thackeray’s very good 
friend. Longfellow has come down from Cambridge with 
Lowell, and Prescott, who is just polishing off New Granada in 
his Washington quarters, lends a quaint touch, and all the 
intellectual giants in public life are in attendance. 

But one other prandial event for literary genius ranks 
with this in the annals of Washington, that dinner which 
Thomas Nelson Page gave to Mark Twain to signalize the vic- 
tory achieved in the copyright law, engineered by Mr. Clemens’ 
warm friend and admirer, Champ Clark. 

A few years and the hallowed ground on H Street, and 
thereabout, echoes to the tread of another generation of emi- 
nent men of letters. 

George Bancroft saunters out of the house where Mrs. Fish 
made a chapter of American culinary history, and had written 
her experiments in a series of charming letters. It is a house 
where earlier literary memories lie thick, the residence of 
Richard Rush, American minister to Great Britain and Jack- 
son’s envoy to collect the fund left by James Smithson—out of 
which has sprung an amazing amount of Washington book 
treasure. Bancroft turns his comely gaiters towards Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, where he meets his cronies in a well-known 
club. He was noted for punctiliousness in garb which was 
almost foppish, and he was never seen without immaculate 
spats and light pearl gray gloves. In the Washington home, 
the historian wrote some memorable volumes, several of the 
general series, and all of the History of the Constitution. He 
founded the American Historical Society and presided over its 
initial meeting in his study. He penned here the last words of 
a busy life—a fine tract, and always excellent reading: “I 
was trained to look upon life as a season of labor, and being 
now more than four score years, I know the time of my release 
is at hand. Conscious of lingering on the shores which border 
eternity, I await, without impatience and without dread, the 
beckoning of the hand which will summon me to rest.” 

Where Bancroft walked, John Hay came in the years after, 
and from his home he looked upon the same scene, which 
spread about when he beat his wings against the prison bars 
as he acted as Lincoln’s secretary. In his H Street mansion, 
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Mr. Hay collaborated with Nicolay in the life of the Liberator. 
Henry Adams lived next door, and he has written the scene 
permanently with letters in many chapters of his Education. 
Down this street came a portion of the old horse car route, 
“the belt line,” memorialized, immortalized and roundly 
abused by Walt Whitman. This stormy petrel of American 
letters lived in this vicinity, and the better part of his fame 
belongs to Washington. There is a side-light thrown on a 
recent revelation that Whitman’s favorite poem was a sonnet 
of Maurice Francis Egan’s callow youth, dedicated to his emi- 
nent name-sake, Maurice de Guérin, and that the “good gray 
poet” deemed the last lines the most hopeful he had ever read: 


As if Theocritus in Sicily had come upon the Figure Crucified 
And lost his god in deep Christ-given light. 


Perhaps this later worshipper of Pan did experience the fire of 
Christian truth. 

John Burroughs, clerk in the Treasury Department for ten 
years, sat often in Lafayette Park and contrived skillful shelter 
for the birds. That admirable book, Winter Sunshine, is in 
entirety the result of his Washington life. Burroughs lived in 
a suburban home, revered in the annals, the Rock Creek man- 
sion of Daniel Carroll, the Commissioner, brother of the Arch- 
bishop, and where had gathered in the last years of the eight- 
eenth century all the cultured and learned of that age. 
Thomas Carberry, an early and robust Catholic of the Capital, 
who was its mayor, its banker and foremost philanthropist 
and a generous patron of letters, purchased the Carroll home 
and established a famous bird sanctuary, which it was the in- 
tense pleasure of Burroughs to sustain. By a blessed dispensa- 
tion of Providence, this charming old woods where the song- 
sters revel all through the year in immunity from foes, is now 
the Walter Reed General Hospital. 

Down H Street, Clio and others of the heaven-born whose 
activities have not been so beneficent to the human race, have 
been weaving and spinning. Charles Sumner lived where the 
many windowed tower of the War Risk Insurance stands, and 
there he entertained all the mighty men of letters from Boston 
and thereabout. He extended hospitality through years to 
John Lothrop Motley, author of the History of the Netherlands, 
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and it was here that Oliver Wendell Holmes takes a dip into 
Washington letters through his championship of Sumner 
against Grant, likens the rage of the hero of Appomattox to 
that of Achilles, and in inimitable style conveys the impression 
that the same qualities which make an intrepid and successful 
military commander deter a man from being a just and effi- 
cient civic executive. 

On Fifteenth and H Streets stood old St. Matthew’s 
Church, and an important figure in Washington letters steps 
down the long flight of stone steps and wends towards the park. 
Rev. Charles White was the assistant pastor of this urban com- 
munity in days when the entire city had but six other shep- 
herds. Yet he found time to translate that monumental work 
of French Catholic scholarship, The Genius of Christianity, 
by Chateaubriand, and so excellently did he accomplish this 
herculean task that no later scholar has revised his work. It 
remains the classic English edition. Father White’s zeal and 
diligence recalls that a most edifying and entertaining chapter 
of Catholic literature pertains to the American Capital. 
When the facile graceful pen of Maurice Francis Egan writes 
that tenderest of recent Franciscan offerings, Everybody’s 
Saint Francis, he adds in a memorable fashion to the Catholic 
literature of his home city. Charles Warren Stoddard was a 
Catholic gentleman who wrote superlatively well, and so 
graphically of the South Seas that he was called another Pierre 
Loti. He lived for several years in Washington, and wrote 
while there that spiritual romance, The Wonder-Worker of 
Padua, like Dr. Egan’s Saint Francis, one of the few gems of 
hagiographic literature which this city has produced. 

Many cherished names in early literature appear on the 
réles, Anne Hanson Dorsey, Mrs. Sadlier, Madaleine Vinton 
Dahlgren. An entire chapter could be given with pleasure and 
profit to the literary productions of some Washington pastors. 

The very literary beginnings of the Capital are environed 
in the pontifical seat of learning, the Catholic University of 
America. In the fine old stuccoed mansion where the Paulist 
Fathers had, for more than twenty years, their House of 
Studies, lived Samuel Harrison Smith and his sprightly wife, 
Margaret Bayard Smith, the first the editor of the vade mecum 
of the Washington historian, the National Intelligencer; the 
other, Washington’s first social chronicler and a diarist com- 
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parable to the immortal Pepys in her diligence, the length of 
her entries and the space of years she gave to the task. 

Georgetown University was, before the divinity faculty 
was established in Woodstock, the scene of the printing of the 
Annual Letters, the original source of religious history in all 
of Lord Baltimore’s Palatinate. Books of supreme value have 
come from the pen of various members of this seat of learning. 

But in the production of fiction and drama which have 
come to be regarded as the highest exponent of a national 
literature, the American Capital is singularly lacking. 
Washington novels are dreary affairs even from clever 
pens, as Frances Hodgson Burnett’s Through One Adminis- 
tration, David Graham Phillips’ several attempts to depict 
the nation’s turpitude, and many feebler efforts. In the 
drama, the result is negligible, except in cases of strong books 
like Mark Twain’s Gilded Age rendered for the stage. Many 
amusing farces like Hoyt’s obtained popularity, but as liter- 
ature they are more defunct than the Hindenburg line of de- 
fence. 

It is futile to compare Washington with any other city, 
great or small. It presents an uniqueness, a newness, and a 
debonair face to be found nowhere else. If one likes to dissect 
some of the ways in which the Capital differs, there is one very 
conspicuous. Notwithstanding its cosmopolitan aspects, there 
has never been the slightest approach to a literary salon 
possible in Washington, though many brilliant social and in- 
tellectual leaders have tried the experiment. 

Mark Twain touched on some of the laws of the Medes and 
Persians which are enforced in Washington, in that paper, 
Notes on a Recent Resignation, wriiten after he had severed 
his official connection with the Capital. He felt stifled and 
non-productive, and throwing off the restraint of holding Fed- 
eral office, he set out, like Conrad, in quest of his youth. But 
if literature is art and art should be primarily, recreation, the 
fair city of the great Patriot has a long way to travel before 
this condition is accomplished. For though visitors conceive 
it otherwise, the denizen of Washington takes his pleasure 
as work, and he labors indefatigably in pursuit of it. 














MATILDA—-A VALIANT WOMAN. 
BY ANNA BLANCHE MCGILL. 


mROW that women are so numerously participating 
i in affairs, it is interesting to turn a moment from 
Ri the contemporary throng to certain eminent 
figures of the past who, though lacking the oppor- 
tunities which supposedly make our epoch so 
superior, stamped upon their own time and subsequent his- 
tory an impress which reasonably ambitious and genuinely 
idealistic women of the present may well envy. What was ac- 
complished before our era of increased privilege and con- 
veniences, without telephones, electricity, automobiles and 
airplanes, will afford inspiration for busy dames of today, 
will sustain their flagging energies, and reénforce their 
strength of purpose. To those, meantime, who may be a little 
vainglorious, the contemplation of certain earlier careers of 
capability and significance may prove a salutary reminder 
that feminine efficiency is not a new star in the firmanent, 
that vision, constructive genius, political wisdom and influence 
are not post-Victorian acquisitions. They have, as a matter 
of fact, illuminated epochs presumably inauspicious—for in- 
stance, the medizval times; the lustre of several feminine 
figures then brilliantly efficient justifies an essayist in term- 
ing those days “the bright ages.” One whose ability and sig- 
nificance may be inferred from the titles which various lan- 
guages have accorded her, is especially brought to mind by 
the approaching Dante Centenary. She is known as La 
Grande Italienne, Die Grossgrafin, La Gran Contessa—Ma- 
tilda of Canossa, Countess of Tuscany, daughter and heiress 
of Beatrice of Tuscany and Frederick of Lorraine. 

Eight centuries ago this great lady played a prominent 
part in the dramatic history of that central Europe which has 
been so lively a storm centre. Initiated at an early age into 
the vivacious and abstruse game of international politics, 
from her twenty-fifth year she administered large domains, 
defended her rights and those of her allies. Three Popes 
were supported by her loyalty and benevolence. Kings and 
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other temporal rulers found in her a friend, a sagacious coun- 
selor and, when occasion provoked, a doughty foe. Historians 
have been interested in her as one of the conspicuous figures 
of her time, one whose activities were important moves upon 
the chess-board of medieval Europe. Poets have been fas- 
cinated by her idealism, her generosity. In the right transept 
of St. Peter’s rest her mortal remains and her monument— 
thus Rome of today holds a memorial of her whose history, in 
the eleventh century, was so intimately associated with the 
fortunes of the Eternal City. 

The background for the career of this truly great person- 
age was that upper and central Italy which, during her life- 
time, 1046-1114, was the stirring highway to Rome on the 
south, and to Germany going northward. As may well be 
imagined, it was the scene for some of the momentous polit- 
ical and military conflicts of the period. Over Matilda’s lands 
in France, her estates in Lombardy and Tuscany, swept im- 
perial armies; to and fro against them, her Italian retainers 
and whatever allies happened from year to year to be asso- 
ciated with her. Her castles and strongholds, notably those 
of Mantua and Canossa, were the scene of siege, council, de- 
bate, wherein assembled men of supreme military, ecclesias- 
tical and political rank. 

Recalling Matilda’s titles, her early homes in Lorraine or 
the Tuscan hills, one might be tempted to idealize her child- 
hood, to see her as a little Italian girl, certainly of spirit, ap- 
parently of beauty, enjoying the pleasures which a young 
member of noble households could cemmand. Just a moment 
that picture may flash through the imagination; it is soon ob- 
literated by one of those incidents which have given color and 
terror to the picturesque, often melodramatic, too often tragic 
history of both eleventh and twentieth century Europe. How- 
ever idyllic her childhood may previously have been, her 
seventh year was made darkly memorable by the murder of 
her father—followed by one violent episode after another, 
precipitated by political and international complications. 
Rivalries between German and Italian claims and ambitions 
were the larger factors in the drama; the dramatis persone 
were chiefly Henry III. of Germany, Beatrice of Tuscany and 
Lorraine—Matilda’s mother—and Gottfried of Lorraine—suc- 
cessful aspirant for the hand and estate of Beatrice after the 
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murder of her first husband, Matilda’s father. This second 
marriage was blessed by no unalloyed nor protracted honey- 
moon; for Henry III., with ideas and claims of his own, swept 
into Italy, seized Matilda and her mother, and led them pris- 
oners into Germany. Within the course of the year the cap- 
tives were returned to Italy—but before her tenth year, these 
alarms and excursions had initiated Matilda into a tempes- 
tuous personal and political drama. 

In her early girlhood she was married to her step-brother, 
another Gottfried of Lorraine. But again no idyllic serenity 
was to lend grace to this alliance; a separation shortly oc- 
curred; five years later Gottfried fell a victim to the fate that 
had ended the life of Matilda’s father. 

Long before this second experience of murder among 
those closely connected with her, Matilda had assumed the 
responsibilities of governing her vast territories. Such admin- 
istration meant not merely local direction of a homogeneous 
people, but also the maintenance of harmonious relations with 
other rulers. Necessarily, she was involved with German po- 
tentates to the north and Papal affairs to the south. She and 
her mother were ardent supporters of the Papacy. Four Popes 
—Alexander II., Gregory VII., Victor III., and Urban II.—were 
valiantly aided by Matilda’s sympathy, forces, possessions. 
Her loyalty to Rome implicated her in those struggles which, 
beginning as a contest between spiritual and temporal powers, 
often drew other forces into the vortex, becoming a conflict 
over French, Italian or German territories, involving the in- 
trigue, turmoil, bloodshed which we were wont to designate 
as typical of the “dark ages” betore our own enlightened era 
gave us such sharp personal experience of treasons, strat- 
agems and spoils. 

In the strife between Papal and imperial forces, Matilda’s 
resources in central and northern Italy, with the Normans in 
the south and princes of the first Crusades, proved the chief 
dependence of the Papal power, and manifold were the obli- 
gations such an alliance necessitated. No life of royal luxury 
was Matilda’s, no pampered ease nor peace of mind such as 
a woman of her vast worldly estates might seem able to enjoy. 
Marshaling armies, mustering councils, holding interviews of 
diplomacy. in behalf of kings, Popes and other conspicuous 
personages; marching from her castles to Rome, going hither 
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and thither elsewhere as protector of her friends of exalted, 
but precarious position—such seems to have been her routine. 
Her historic castles of Canossa and Mantua were by no means 
serene homes for a noble powerful dame, but centres of inter- 
national and political affairs, a refuge for persecuted Popes 
and their adherents, the resort of kings and princes seeking 
her favor, her diplomatic services, her military aid. 

Canossa is memorable, of course, chiefly for the pilgrim- 
age of Henry IV. But thither also went St. Anselm of Lucca, 
patron of Mantua, long Matilda’s spiritual adviser, who was 
expelled from his See by Henry. There, for several years, 
another refugee from Henry’s persecution, found asylum— 
Bonzio of Sutri, scholar and bishop, friend of St. Anselm and 
supporter of Gregory VII. Thither fared three Popes, seeking 
safety or resting-place on their hazardous journeys. The most 
distinguished of these guests was Gregory VII. He had sought 
protection at historic Canossa when Henry IV. arrived, tem- 
porarily desirous of being restored to Papal favor. Matilda’s 
réle was not only that of hostess to Gregory, but also that of 
intercessor for Henry. 

If the situation was not exactly as some historians have 
dramatized it, with Henry scantily clad, cold, and ill-fed 
during the three days and nights of his penitential abasement 
outside the castle walls, how dramatic, nevertheless, it must 
have been—Gregory and Matilda, chief actors within the 
castle; and without, Henry as protagonist during the three 
days devoted to seeking reconciliation with Gregory. The 
Catholic Encylopedia prints a quaint illustration from a 
twelfth century manuscript life of Matilda by a monk of 
Canossa: seated apparently upon a throne the Countess is 
depicted; at her feet kneels Henry; at the side sits the Abbot, 
doubtless of the monastery of Canossa; the picture bears the 
terse, but revealing, legend: “Rex rogat Abbatem; Matildim 
supplicat atque.” Matilda’s supplication of the Pope is sup- 
posed to have been the prime factor in obtaining that recon- 
ciliation which Henry was so eager to secure, in order also to 
regain the favor of unfriendly German princes. Typical of 
the caprice and hot blood of the time is the next episode. 
Henry departed, apparently in amiable mood; and Gregory 
prepared to continue his own journey. To assure his safety, 
Matilda and her men, a guard of honor, accompanied him— 
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a wise precaution, for en route foes were discovered in am- 
bush, hence the Countess and her distinguished protégé re- 
traced their steps to Canossa. 

As foreshortened in history, Matilda’s subsequent years 
seem a tumultuous warfare. Once more, Henry IV. devas- 
tated her Tuscan lands, resenting her alliance with Gregory. 
After the fashion of generous women of other days, the Count- 
ess pledged a goodly estate to the Church and continued her 
defence of its Pontiff. Two other Popes were to be assisted 
by her beneficence—Gregory’s successors, Victor III. and Ur- 
ban II. After the former’s reluctant consent to his coro- 
nation, she helped to establish him in Rome. She advanced 
to the Eternal City, occupied the Castle of St. Angelo, and 
recalled him, thereby thwarting his enemies. Equally gen- 
erous and effective was her support of the next Pontiff, 
Urban II. 

Not long after his succession to the Papal Chair, Matilda 
had married again—this time a young man of eighteen, Welf 
of Bavaria. She was his senior by twenty-two years, but this 
disparity in age seems not to have weighed against the great 
advantages hoped for from the alliance. Alas, once more 
Matilda’s matrimonial experience was to prove far from for- 
tunate. Welf and his father, of the same name, both sup- 
posedly loyal to Urban, deserted Matilda and her Papal ally, 
and went over to the side of Henry. Her estates in Lorraine, 
her castles of Mantua and Canossa, and other Italian strong- 
holds were seized. Yet once more Henry IV. was to feel her 
superior power—his forces were defeated before that Canossa 
where several years earlier he had besought and profited by 
her good graces. 

Nearly always successfully for her seem to have termi- 
nated the conflicts in which she was involved; yet obviously 
such triumphs were the result of constant vigilance, persistent 
recourse to military measures and strenuous diplomatic en- 
deavors. Less dramatic, however, appear her last years which 
coincided with the reign of Henry V. She made concessions to 
this monarch who, in turn, showed her considerable honor. 
But after her death her lands, which from her childhood had 
been the source of so much conflict, once more became the 
scene and subject of strife and discussion—her generosities 
to Rome being disputed for a century after her resourceful 
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brain, her vigorous activities could no longer influence deci- 
sions in battle or debate. 

Few women of past or present have attained the prestige 
of this truly great woman of the eleventh and early twelfth 
century; and it is a prestige all the more admirable in that it 
was based not merely upon the glamour of conspicuous posi- 
tion and vast possessions, but upon those firm pillars of a 
truly worthy fame: exceptional character, unusual mentality, 
prudence, generosity wisely expended. History sufficiently 
substantiates these enviable traits, but its findings are still 
more convincingly attested by the evidence of a master poet. 
Writing nearly two centuries after her vital career had ended, 
a renowned fellow-countryman gathered up the traditions of 
her lofty character and memorialized them in undying poetry. 

In the pages of Dante, Matilda has attained the immortal- 
ity which supreme art can bestow. Among the feminine 
figures of the Divina Commedia her réle is second in impor- 
tance to that of Beatrice. She is the poet’s guide through the 
terrestial paradise, as Beatrice is in the celestial sphere. Her 
noble nature, active and benign, complements that of Dante’s 
beloved, who is perhaps more exalted and aloof, the radiant 
star of aspiration to whose pure realms Matilda’s firm, kind 
hand helps the poet to climb. Together the two women com- 
plete the symbol of the Eternal Womanly that leads us above 
—Matilda being the type of the maternal, the all-tender, the 
zealously active; Beatrice, type of man’s transcendant dream, 
essence of the spiritual, the ethereal ideal. 

It is significant that Matilda meets Dante in the terrestial 
paradise where her hands must guide him through certain 
initiations before he is prepared for the celestial presence of 
the exquisite lady of his devotion. This creature of his soar- 
ing dreams may not stoop from her blest altitude to lead and 
instruct him in the earthly paradise: that task is Matilda’s. 
This fulfillment of divers offices recalls the comparison which 
the commentators make between these two women of the new 
dispensation and two figures of Old Testament literature, 
Rachel and Leah, who appear in a canto of the Purgatorio 
before the lines referring to Matilda. Speaking of her sister, 
Rachel, Leah makes the allusion which has served to interpret 
her own character, that of her sister, and their counterparts 
in later lines of the poem: “Her joy in contemplation, as in 
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labor mine.” Leah and Matilda typify the active life or the 
active powers of man; Rachel and Beatrice signify the con- 
templative life or the contemplative powers to which Heaven 
offers perfect felicity. 

Illustrative of the skill of a gifted poet, in accomplishing 
inimitable portraiture with a few strokes of his pen, are the 
passages wherein Dante acquaints the reader with Matilda. 
Brief references in the final cantos of the Purgatorio present 
her; yet her nobility and her wise benevolent spirit are pro- 
jected with a definiteness and richness which another writer 
would have needed pages to achieve. When Dante first meets 
her in that earthly paradise which she is to interpret to him, 
the poet immediately gives a clue to her rare quality: “Lady, 
beautiful . . . Thou who with Love’s own beam doth warm 
thee.” Throughout the remainder of the Purgatorio she but 
the more radiantly rounds out this character: “Thou who with 
Love’s own beam doth warm thee.” It is a love that through 
the eyes of God looks forth upon creation and finds it good. 
As she advances toward Dante, smiling, “most maiden-like 
vailing her sober eyes,” singing and gathering flowers from 
the river-washed meadow at her feet, the poet entreats her to 
draw nearer that he may hear her song and learn the cause of 
her rare happiness. A perfect expression of the poised, clear- 
seeing spirit’s delight and confidence in the marvels of crea- 
tion is her response expressed in the words of the Psalmist: 
“Thou hast given me a delight in Thy creations; in the works 
of Tliy hands I shall rejoice.” The commentators draw special 
attention to the symbolism of the flowers she is constantly 
culling as she smiles and sings—the flowers which to the 
medizval mind so persuasively showed forth the wonder and 
glory of God. 

As Matilda leads Dante through the terrestrial paradise, 
she interprets the “wilderness of primy sweets” and discourses 
“of man’s first disobedience and the fruit of that forbidden 
tree.” The lines emphasize her gift of a lovely voice—that 
excellent thing in woman. She chants psalm and canticle, 
“singing as if enamored,” as they fare along together. Dante 
is happy, too—yet expectant of a beatitude more high. It 
gleams upon his vision as his guide leads him near Beatrice— 
but not immediately may his bliss be realized. First, he must 
drink of the waters of Lethe which obliterate remembrance 
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of transgression and sorrow. When he sees Beatrice, she re- 
minds him that he has transgressed; typical of the differences 
between her and the more tender Matilda are the lines which 
describe his august Lady of the celestial plane: her mien was 


Of that stern majesty which doth surround 

A mother’s presence to her awe-struck child 
. a flavor of such bitterness 

Was mingled in her pity. 


Before he may mount to felicity with Beatrice he must 
hear her reproaches for his lapses from the high behavior 
she desired in him; he must be laved in the waters of remorse 
and repentance; he must be immersed in the stream of forget- 
fulness of evil. In his anguish of self-knowledge and repent- 
ance he swoons, and it is Matilda who with strong hold sus- 
tains him while the waters of deliverance pass over him as he 
hears the words: “Tu asperges me ... and I shall be clean; 
wash me and I shall be whiter than snow.” Thus cleansed 
and freed from bitter memories of fault and sorrow, he is 
intrusted by Matilda to Beatrice’s handmaids: “Here are we 
nymphs; in heaven are stars.” Together now the poet, guide 
and celestial attendants move onward, “with step in cadence 
to the harmony angelical.” But even when Beatrice descends 
toward them, not yet may Matilda resign her charge. As they 
wheel toward the celestial radiance, the glory blinds and con- 
fuses Beatrice’s lover; when his eyes grow accustomed to the 
splendor, once more he turns for instruction to his guide, “the 
piteous one who cross the stream had brought my steps.” He 
asks where the lady of his dream now is, and Matilda indi- 
cates where she rests beneath “the fresh leaf of the ever-blos- 
soming tree.” 

Through the concluding lines of the Purgatorio Beatrice, 
Matilda, Dante and the poet, Statius, move toward the shores 
of that counterpart of Lethe, the stream, Eunoe, whose waters 
bring remembrance of all good deeds—even as Lethe gives 
forgetfulness of sorrow and evil. Dante asks Beatrice the 
stream’s name—but not yet has he passed entirely into her 
hands; a little longer he is under Matilda’s tutelage, so he 
receives this answer: “Entreat Matilda, she will teach you 
this;” and Matilda is thus commissioned: “Lo, where Eunoe 
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flows; lead thither, and revive his fainting virtue.” Most cor- 
dial the poet’s recognition of the ministration: 


And as a courteous spirit 

That proffers no excuses, but as soon 

As he hath token of another’s will 

Makes it his own; when she had ta’en me, thus 
The lovely maiden moved her on. 


When she has revived his fainting virtue, Dante says: 


I returned 
From the most holy wave regenerate, 
E’en as new plants renewed with foliage new, 
Pure and made apt for mounting to the stars. 


To the stars and to Beatrice! With this last office ful- 
filled, Matilda’s part in the poet’s journey heavenward is fin- 
ished. In the pages of the sublime poem we meet no more the 
benevolent gentle spirit who, nevertheless, has left an indelible 
memory. Always active, but never for an individual purpose 
of her own; always engaged in some saving beneficence for 
another, she lingers in the reader’s imagination and affection 
far more charmingly and impressively than many a heroine 
of poem, drama, novel, who has been more in the limelight, 
more self-assertive, more eager for self-realization, as the 
phrase goes. Not through the introspection and self-analysis 
of some of the modern heroines is she presented to the reader 
—her wise counsels, her gentle ministrations, her poet’s num- 
erous happy epithets reveal her. She is “the lady beautiful,” 
“lovely dame,” one who “with Love’s own beam doth warm 
thee;” she is the interpreter of the beauty of Eden and the 
splendor of a higher sphere; the meadow flowers at her feet 
are her thrice dear delight, yet her eloquence and intellect 
can do justice to the glory of Heaven, to philosophical subtle- 
ties. Perhaps the phrase that most fittingly portrays her is 
“the piteous one,” “the compassionate one.” 

In the Divina Commedia Carlyle found symbolized “Ever- 
lasting Justice, yet with Penitence, with everlasting Pity.” Of 
the third Matilda is the personification; in Dante’s pages her 
compassion is a glorification of that sympathy and understand- 
ing which characterized her earthly years. Her radiant be- 
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nignity in the Purgatorio exemplifies the power of great art to 
emphasize, to make hauntingly memorable what history re- 
lates. History supplies the facts and dates of Matilda’s dra- 
matic, generous career; Poetry, leaving details to biographer 
and chronicler, exercises its magic of subtler interpretation 
and lifts Matilda’s loyalties and benevolence into the sphere 
of the ideal; there for all time they remain the vivifying symbol 
of what she was in actual life. 

Because we today so particularly admire her distinctive 
traits—activity, liberality, loyalty—she seems to have special 
significance for our own era. But we shall miss the essence 
of her personality and her inspiration, as discerned by her 
historians and her poet, if we fail to take account of her con- 
cern for things spiritual. In her own day she might have cast 
her lot with imperial forces against the powers that stood for 
the life of the spirit, but she chose the latter. Her choice gives 
a lofty example and fruitful suggestion to an epoch sometimes 
seemingly so satisfied with its own efficiency, velocity, easy 
generosities, as to be in danger of forgetting that these are but 
idle motions, but vain marking of time in Eternity’s great 


processional, unless they are dedicated to that Divine Energy 
reverently sung by Psalmist and by Matilda, gran contessa, 
beauteous dame, compassionate one— 


Delectasti me, Domine, in factura tua, 
Et in operibus manuum Tuarum exultabo! 








LIONEL JOHNSON: WYKEHAMIST. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


=A IONEL JOHNSON was one who in his day, ex- 

4 cept for a few choice spirits, received less than 

a) his meed of praise from his contemporaries: but, 

Neo as sometimes happens in such a case, where many 

; of his acclaimed contemporaries have passed to 

dusty oblivion, he lives; one is always hearing of him some- 

where. The circle of his admirers grows wherever there is 

fine taste and discrimination. It is to the credit of American 
taste that he has always had his following in America. 

To know Lionel Johnson was to feel that he ought not to 
die. There was something so unique in his personality. One 
is mournful when great gifts and great virtues die out of the 
world. But, after all, the loss one feels most is the loss of a 
personality: and Lionel Johnson was not to be replaced. The 
friend who has put together the volume, Some Winchester 
Letters of Lionel Johnson,’ reveals the charm Lionel had and 
has for his friends when, in the stress of strong emotion, he 
breaks out in this lyric cry: 

“The poor boy! The wonderful child! the loving Angel! 
for an Angel of God he undoubtedly was intended to be, and 
in all associations of my memory with him was and still is. 
I cdre nothing for such external facts about his life as have 
been forced upon my notice, I care nothing for the measure of 
the world’s coarse thumb: this and no less was he worth to 
God, Whose hand the pitcher shaped.” 

Happy, happy the man who, seventeen years from his 
death and thirty-four years from the period of those letters, 
could inspire such a cry! 

Lionel became a Catholic in 1891. Some time during his 
Winchester years he went to the priest who was in charge of 
the Catholic mission at Winchester. He was sixteen, I be- 
lieve, and that would be about the time these letters began. 
“Father,” he said, “I wish to become a Catholic.” “My child, 
you are a Winchester boy.” “Yes, Father.” “Then you are 
out of bounds. You should not be here.” 

*London: Allen & Unwin. $3.00. 
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The entire wisdom of this treatment is proved by the 
Letters. Lionel was obsessed by religion. Even literature 
came second and appears in these Letters mainly as the hand- 
maid of religion. One imagines Lionel in the cradle discov- 
ering religion. He was a wondrous boy. He always retained 
the stature of a child: over his little, delicate, sensitive face the 
dome-like forehead beetled. He was a born mystic. He loved 
the mystics, from St. Teresa, Thomas 4 Kempis, St. John of the 
Cross, down to Jacob Boehme and John Tauler. 

Perhaps those young Oxonions were, in a sense, the 
heirs of the old monastic traditions of Oxford: and certainly 
the monk’s cloak had fallen upon Lionel Johnson. His place 
was in a medieval monastery of, most probably, the Black 
Monks of St. Benedict. His was essentially a cloistered nature. 
He was in love with ritual. He would have been exquisitely 
happy reading, writing, illuminating, chanting the Hours in 
some old monastery. He had a Franciscan nature. He loved 
the simplicities and profundities of beauty, all innocent things, 
animals, birds, flowers. Perhaps one of the attractions to- 
wards Buddhism which we find in his letters—it was a neo- 
religious fashion of the day—was its mercifulness. 

The letters would be bewildering, written by anyone but 
Lionel. We accept them as his, we who knew him, as we 
accept St. Thomas Aquinas. They were written to a group of 
his contemporary schoolboys—one was a Rugby boy. One 
wishes that the other side of the correspondence might have 
appeared: only to extraordinary schoolboys could Lionel have 
written as he wrote to A. B. and C. as the protagonists choose 
to appear. 

It is a new side of Lionel to think that he was love-hungry. 
The editor of these Letters speaks of “an arid home-life, a 
lonely school-life.” I think, perhaps, that Lionel was some- 
thing of a white blackbird. He would have been difficult to 
most people. His family were High Church Anglicans. In 
one of the letters Lionel, writing from home, says that all the 
family are at “Mass” and wonders at their certainty of an un- 
seen world. But to them he was heretical, though he ought 
to have been with them. “A.,” who I find was two years his 
senior, was considered an undesirable correspondent by 
Lionel’s father and a ban was put upon their letters, to be 
withdrawn later. “A.” says: 
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“Though I had for him a passionate devotion and admira- 
tion, which still survive after thirty-five years, my prevailing 
attitude towards him was one of reverence and awe. As he 
says more than once in his letters, he appeared to be unim- 
pressionable, unemotional, undemonstrative—in a word, he 
walked through life aloof, like some escetic saint. . . . I recog- 
nize that I was often chilled by this aloofness.” 

That experience is utterly opposed to mine. We had been 
warned before Lionel came to see us first—in September, 
1894, I think—that he was capable of infinite silences. It was 
a time when literary people much foregathered, and there 
were tales of gatherings where Lionel had sat like a little 
Buddha, never opening his lips. I know nothing about his 
silence, though I know a great deal about his talk. From that 
September Sunday, when he came down the little garden- 
path under the apple trees, there were no pauses nor lan- 
guors in our friendship or our conversations. 

Of course, Lionel was extraordinarily Irish, although his 
Irish blood was Anglo-Irish, not Celtic-Irish, and a great uncle 
of his had commanded the army which overthrew “the brave 
United Men” at the Battle of New Ross. I wonder what that 
ancestor would have thought of Lionel. Lionel was rather 
amused by his descent from such a one. He had a passion 
for the Irish. In fact, nothing Irish could be to him common 
or unclean; many of his Irish friends were not of the class 
from which his friends would naturally be drawn, which is 
only to say that qualities are not bounded by class in Ireland. 

I remember him as almost an intemperate talker, to be 
counted with the great talkers of my experience. And we 
found him eager to respond to affection. For some years we 
saw him constantly. I remember one Christmas Eve night 
when, after returning from Midnight Mass, he sat up till six 
o’clock discussing questions of scholarship. I can see him 
now stealing up to the baby’s cot, his finger tips touching, his 
little body one delicate shrug of amusement, to peep at the 
young Christian, for whom he would not be godfather because 
he would not take any responsibilities. He was exquisitely 
amused when the babies were troublesome: and he was always 
perfeetly intimate and at home. We had a little wise, ancient 
dog that Lionel loved. He came all the way from Gray’s Inn 
to see us before we went into the country in May, 1899. J 
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came in to find him sitting patiently in my little workroom 
with Paudeen clasped to his breast. 

The Letters begin in October, 1883, soon after he had won 
the coveted distinction of a Winchester Scholarship. Poetry 
and religion make up the subjects of his letters. Browning or 
Shelley are always on his tongue. He would have his friends 
love these poets as he did. His absorption in poetry was extra- 
ordinary; it was scarcely less than his absorption in religion. 
He is always ready to turn from the discussion of religion to 
the discussion of poetry. He goes through all the phases. 

“I have nothing to say against the religion of Buddha: 
it is a very noble one: but it repels me—chills me, I would 
rather be a Roman Catholic.” 

“A strange position ours! Two of Young England’s rising 
generation in search of a creed. I have come more or less 
to the conclusion that there is no absolute universal Truth— 
that each of us has to struggle on and make his Truth for 
himself. I can conceive of no religion which can equally 
satisfy me and a converted coal-heaver.” 

His enthusiasm for all manner of religious teachers is on 
a level with his enthusiasm for poets—sermons and poetry 
almost equally delight. One gets the celebrities of that day 
constantly—Liddon, Scott-Holland, Dean Alford, Jowett. His 
own Headmaster, Ridding, who seems to have been most dis- 
cerning and sympathetic. One hardly wonders at the sixteen- 
year-old boy recommending his correspondent to read Songs 
Unsung, by Lewis Morris, and at his enthusiasm for Edwin 
Arnold’s Light of Asia. The blind critics were leading the 
blind public in those days, and in each case the religious bear- 
ing of the matter under discussion would have prevented a 
direct appeal to Lionel’s critical judgment. Like most very 
generous critics, he often erred from excess of generosity. 

Again: “I feel, as all must feel who believe in spirituality, 
an intense love of beauty in all its forms. I realize to myself 
an infinity of love in listening to true music, seeing true paint- 
ing, reading true poetry: but in the midst of all this delight 
I feel an impatient longing to crash discords into the music, 
to burn and destroy the poetry and painting with their mem- 
ories, to be up and doing and suffering: the state of mind 
which goads men into the cloister or the gambling-hell.” 

He was always seeking a revelation. 
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“I have often gone into churchyards and, when possible, 
vaults and charnel houses to try and hear the truth from the 
lips of spirits, to force the paraphernalia of Death to unfold 
their secrets: I have tried, oh, so earnestly, and in utter faith 
to make the dead hear me, feel for me, comfort me. But the 
dead are too deaf or else too happy to listen to me.” 

This makes poignant reading to one who remembers 
Lionel’s young terror of Death, that terror which it is the hap- 
piness of age to lose. 

“I must live a lonely life: a life of art and patience, of 
sympathy and self-reliance, but, above all, a life of unseen 
relations, of spiritual visions and intuitions. ... The wind, 
the air, dreams, all bring me questions and keep me waiting 
for answers.” 

“I once, in an essay for Ridding (i. e., the Headmaster of 
Winchester), defined happiness as ‘the having full scope in 
one’s own sphere and circle for practising that rule of life 
which practice and instinct have approved.’ Ridding looked 
at me with a smile and said: ‘You have come into the world 
too late for that.’” 

After this passage he goes on to make a strange statement 
of his own aloofness. 

“No one can excite my loathing nor my indignation. 
After reading Thomas 4 Kempis I can listen without disgust 
to sensual conversation. I can return freely to walk over the 
downs. .. . I told Ridding last half my convictions—no, God’s 
convictions in me, and he did understand me in a way most 
lovingly gentle and sympathetic. He told me he did not ex- 
pect me to be able to do two things: to keep myself (from my 
own point of view) unspotted from the world and to keep any 
friends in the world.” 

This recalls Lionel’s curious friendships, not to be alien- 
ated by any fall or any ignorance, his curious tolerances, per- 
haps the attitude of St. Francis de Sales to the criminal: “But 
for the mercy of God, there goes Francis de Sales.” 

All through is the endless seeking after Truth. The 
Church of England does not content him, although “it is a 
live protest against materialism and shall not die. Only think 
of the chances which the priesthood offers: the countless in- 
fluences of the pulpit and the altar all protest against the 
devil in even feeble hands: and how I could train myself! All 
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other ways of communion with the spirits of our brothers are 
so half-hearted. Altruism from the independent standpoint 
of misty intuition . . . may be noble in the abstract: but have 
all the cliques and sets of philosophers won the world? I 
know the Society of Jesus and the Brotherhood of St. Francis 
of Assisi are mighty influences: hardly the Positivists or 
Idealists.” 

He ends up this letter with: “I did think of the Church 
of Rome. I am not sure yet. You see what I am driving at.” 

Yes—in many phrases it was evident he was thinking of 
the Church of Rome, though he almost thought he might be a 
priest—i. e., a High-Anglican one, at times: at other times 
that he might be a “priest” in a sense which had nothing to 
do with definite forms of belief. 

“A priest! I am to be a priest: I have almost decided 
on it. Of course, I don’t mean a mitre in a shrine, nor even a 
stall, but a vantage ground of my own, an enticing people 
under the pretence of shovel-hattism. ... I have carefully 
studied the prayer-book and the priest-making part. I can 
honorably go through that process.” 

“I am a priest: my own nature leads me thitherward 
almost to Ultramontanism. I am prospectively a consecrated 
priest. I am set apart. ... I have a very firm faith in hier- 
archy as a need of humanity. ... For the last two or three 
years I have worn round my neck, out of sight, a Rosary blest 
by Pius IX., given me by a dying Romanist cousin whose last 
words were: ‘You will use it in Paradise if not before that.’ ” 

More and more his passion of religion emerges from the 
turgidness of youth and breaks into rhapsody. 

“Christ, the one completion of humanity, being the most 
human in His divinity; Christ is pure man, all man, essential 
man, full of warm life and love: a perfect man, but all God, 
raised to the ecstatic passions of love and true Godhead by 
the burning fire of leve. God in essence, man in substance, 
perfect God, perfect man. Is that orthodox? I am no heretic. 
The Church is a holy thing: full of error and whitewash and 
dead men’s bones and potential love. . . .” 

“Love! Incarnate love of man for man becoming God— 
God and Man all one, Divinity paradoxical!” 

“Ave Maria, ora pro nobis!” 

“I know nothing: I am ignorant, only a priest of God. 
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But love is God, and when we love we are creators of God, the 
new creation of star-fire and immortal tears. Oh, God, Thy 
priest, Thy priest!” 

These extracts would give quite a false impression if they 
led anyone to believe that Lionel at this time was an orthodox 
Christian. He was hardly that at all except at rare moments, 
and there are passages in these letters which might shock 
many an orthodox person. In those years his mind was in a 
fluid state, now one thing, now another, absorbed in poetry, in 
theories, sometimes of the most fantastic kind, but ever grop- 
ing towards religion, and with the face of the Founder of 
Christianity seen at the end of a long dark passage. 

He was still mocking at and longing for the Establishment, 
his young feet ever going one way, towards the goal he was 
not to reach till 1891, seven years later than the date of these 
letters. He was groping towards it in dreams. 

“I had a dream last night: I was a priest of Rome, alone 
before the altar: and the chancel roof seemed to burst apart 
and a chain of flowers swung down to me out of the blue, and 
as I tried to clim?) I woke.” 


The last paragraph of these remarkable letters is in a 
way their summing up: 

“I began melancholy: now I am laughing. There is Sum- 
mer and the thought of love, Sappho of Lesbos and the soft 
winds. ... I believe in the Communion of Saints, the for- 
giveness of sins, the assertion of the body and Love Ever- 
lasting.” 





vor. oxi. 33 





A NEGLECTED CLASSIC. 
BY JAMES J. DALY, S.J. 


=< N the summer of 1534 Sir Thomas More lay con- 

fined in the Tower of London waiting until such 

time as Henry might deem it opportune to put 

him to death. They had not yet deprived him of 

| : books and writing-paper, and he spent the hours 

of his captivity very pleasantly, when he was not praying, in 

composing a spiritual treatise. He beheld the stately and 

massive edifice of the Catholic Church in England, reared by 

the sanctities, martyrdoms and holy aspirations of a thousand 

years, shaken to the verge of collapse. No one in England, or 

elsewhere, not even the tyrant, Henry himself, saw so clearly 

the march of events towards national apostacy as this shrewd 
lawyer and appraiser of men. 

His clairvoyance is somewhat of a mystery today. Exter- 
nally, the Church seemed to be much the same as ever. The 
King’s quarrel with the Pope would probably blow over as so 
many similar quarrels had done in the past. Besides, kings 
did not live forever, and quarrels of this kind were not com- 
monly transmitted to heirs and successors. It seemed to the 
European statesmen of the time to be no more than a rather 
serious diplomatic tiff, which would readjust itself in the usual 
way. One could almost succeed in discovering a defence for 
this light-hearted view of the situation in the subsequent 
course of events, when the Church was so often apparently 
on the point of retrieving her fallen fortunes, but for some 
slight mischance due to incredible blundering and misunder- 
standing. While the late Chancellor was languishing in the 
Tower, the minsters and monasteries were still intact, Catholic 
churchmen were in honor, the Church was functioning through 
countless parishes, the Catholic life of England bore all the 
signs of vigor. It was inconceivable, one might suppose, that 
the knell of doom was sounding for this glorious Church. 

But so it was. Sir Thomas knew it, and he was the only 
man who knew. Was it because he, better than anyone else, 
understood the formidable nature of the conspiracy of wealth 
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and political influence organized by greed against the Church? 
Did he alone detect the symptoms of deadly decay in a hier- 
archical structure long exposed to the corrosive action of secu- 
lar interference and favoritism? Was he the only one keen 
enough to appreciate the fearful force of the impact of im- 
ported heresies and revolts upon a powerful middle-class 
which had been scandalized and rendered cynically critical 
by the worldliness of courtier-prelates? Whatever the signs 
in the heaven during that halcyon and deceptive calm, he, of 
all the statesmen in Europe, read them as harbingers of a 
devastating hurricane. Whether he realized that the destruc- 
tion would be so thorough and so irreparable as the event 
proved, there is, perhaps, no means of determining. But his 
deductions and forebodings, the oppressive sense of great and 
impending calamity, as they urge themselves to the surface in 
the spiritual book written during the first months of his im- 
prisonment, cannot but strike the modern reader with some- 
thing of the force of inspired prophecy. 

The title given to the treatise by Sir Thomas is A Dia- 
logue of Comfort Against Tribulation, Made by an Hungarian 
in Latin, and Translated Out of Latin Into French, and Out of 
French Into English. The setting of the dialogue is the house 
of a certain Anthony in the city of Buda. Anthony is a vir- 
tuous and respected citizen who has grown old in the service 
of the State, and now, in his declining years, has nothing to do 
except to engage himself serenely in the more immediate 
preparation for a happy death. All the portents of the times 
point to an imminent invasion of the Turks and the violent 
persecution of all good Christian people who value their Faith 
more than the whole world. A prey to the prevalent appre- 
hensions, Anthony’s nephew, Vincent, pays several visits to 
his uncle to gather from the old gentleman’s wisdom and ripe 
experience fortifying counsels against the approaching trials. 
This is the simple framework on which are spread the hopes 
and fears and most intimate self-communings of a great man 
at the most critical moment in his life. 

The framework also serves as a disguise. Here we have 
again the Sir Thomas of the Utopia, a liberty-loving man 
obliged in an age of absolutism to veil his ideas under fictitious 
forms. Plain speaking was not always an easy virtue in those 
days. When tyrants had to be crossed, it was sometimes a 
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heroism; and, when his conscience urged it, it was a form of 
heroism which Sir Thomas was not afraid to practise. In the 
tracasseries of courts, where envy and jealousy were ever on 
the alert to entangle honesty in the coils and technicalities of 
the law, the man who desired to raise the windows and to 
induce a circulation of new and healthy ideas, had to pick his 
way nicely. The Utopia was a challenge and a criticism which 
would have brought Sir Thomas’ head to the block ere his 
career was well started, had it been couched in plain terms. 
As it is, we are a little surprised today that it succeeded in 
passing off as well as it did. Sir Thomas clearly entertained 
an almost cynically low opinion of popular powers of pene- 
tration. Similarly, we are astonished that the transparent dis- 
guise of the Dialogue of Comfort could have succeeded in de- 
ceiving the dullest of official censors. 

What imaginable reason was there for issuing a book in 
England on the religious troubles of remote Hungary? The 
Turkish peril in the Balkans, although serious in that day as 
it has been in our own, is, nevertheless, no particular occa- 
sion for a minute and anxious survey of the spiritual resources 
of Christianity on the part of an Englishman waiting for exe- 
cution in the Tower of London. How could the censor have 
failed to pause over this sentence: “For there is no born Turk 
so cruel to Christian folk as is the false Christian that falleth 
from the Faith?” The only plausible explanation of the dens- 
ity of the officials, who missed so egregiously the real nature 
and point of the book, is that Henry had not yet exposed to 
the world the native ferocity of his temper. He had been up 
to this a rather good-natured monarch. It is probable that he 
himself was unaware of certain black possibilities in the re- 
cesses of his heart, and as yet had not the faintest notion of the 
fearful upheaval which was to follow in the train of his head- 
strong passions. 

The ex-Chancellor must have had a profound insight into 
the character of his sovereign. English Catholics were never 
in so great need of fortifying counsels to prepare them for an 
overwhelming avalanche of adversity. And yet the tempest 
was so far below the horizon of the average man, with its 
annihilating menace so completely hidden from the common 
view, that the most brilliant and intellectual Englishman living 
at the time could send out a solemn warning and endeavor to 
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prepare his countrymen against disaster without being sus- 
pected of his real design, simply because he employed the 
rather crude device of putting his words in the mouth of an 
imaginary character and transferring the outlook from Eng- 
land to Hungary. Sir Thomas was neither by nature nor un- 
toward fortune a prophet of evil. He may be described as the 
wittiest, most genial, and most successful man of his day. It 
was in a way characteristic of his clever genius, since he felt 
impelled to accept the réle of Jeremias, to utter his lamenta- 
tions in as light a note as possible. Sir Thomas could not 
help being merry. When a little subtlety was needed to throw 
treason-hunting censors off the track, he must have reveled in 
the expedient of merriment. 

The historical significance of the Dialogue of Comfort 
will, perhaps, constitute its chief interest for the general 
reader. It leads us into the innermost penetralia of a states- 
man’s mind at a crisis when the world, of which he was a 
foremost figure, was undergoing an epochal transformation. 
But it would be an error to suppose that the value of the work 
is merely documentary. It is beyond any doubt one of the 
most charming spiritual treatises in the English language. It 
is divided into three books, of which the contents may be 
roughly outlined as follows: I. The Function of Suffering in 
Human Life; II. Various and Common Kinds of Affliction, 
Principally Temptations of the Soul, with Corresponding 
Remedies; III. Temporal Evils and the Way they are to be 
Encountered. Under these broad headings is collected a mass 
of weighty practical philosophy garnered from a career un- 
usually crowded with rich and multifarious experience, and 
presented with an instinct for literary form which, in England 
at least, was the most highly cultivated of the age. Like Sir 
Thomas himself, it is a synthesis of unexpected excellences, 
with surprises around every corner. 

It is to be noted, too, that, while the Dialogue is intensely 
Catholic in tone, it carefully avoids all controversy. In this 
respect it is a singular exception among the writings of Sir 
Thomas in the vernacular. In a great nation abundantly sup- 
plied with an educated clergy, secular and regular, it is difti- 
cult to understand why his was about the only pen at the serv- 
ice of the Church to do battle in the vernacular against heresy. 
His antagonists were arrogantly confident at having the field 
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of literature practically to themselves. They were men who 
felt no inconvenience in stooping to employ any coarse or ig- 
noble means of discrediting the Church in the popular eye. 
Very often Sir Thomas was constrained to fight his adversaries 
with their own weapons. With a public just learning to read, 
personal invective went farther than argument, and boisterous 
banter than nice appeals to feeling. This concession to the 
needs of the moment has seriously diminished the literary 
permanence of the martyr’s polemical works in a language 
which has thrown all its favor on the side of his opponents, 
and has always regarded his as a lost cause. It remains a 
matter for regret that the merits of Sir Thomas More and of 
his rivals have not been weighed by literary critics in the same 
scales. 

In the Dialogue of Comfort, however, Sir Thomas moves 
in a serene mountain atmosphere high above the brawlings 
and bickerings of the cities and congregations of men. He dis- 
engages himself from all petty strife and clamorous demands; 
and in the silence of an upland height beyond the clouds, 
holds deep converse with the sun and stars, with God and 
eternity. Strident echoes sometimes faintly reach him from 
the busy ant-hills of men; but he refuses to be drawn from the 
spiritual regions of his thought. 

“Holy St. Bernard giveth counsel that every man should 
make suit unto Angels and saints to pray for him to God in the 
things that he would have sped at His holy hand. If any man 
will stick at that, and say it need not, because God can hear us 
Himself, and will also say that it is perilous so to do, because 
they say we be not so counseled by no Scripture, I will not 
dispute the matter here. He that will not do it, I hinder him 
not to leave it undone. But yet, for mine own part, I will as 
well trust to the counsel of St. Bernard, and reckon him for as 
good and as well learned in Scripture as any man that I hear 
say the contrary. And better dare I jeopard my soul with 
the soul of St. Bernard than with his that findeth that fault in 
his doctrine.” 

Although this is the farewell performance of Sir Thomas 
in the field of literature, written in a dungeon and in the very 
shadow of the scaffold and packed with reflections tinged by 
the light of a dawning eternity, his whimsical humor will 
assert itself. The easy and discursive style suggests a back- 
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ground of aged leisure in a country villa in the calm enjoy- 
ment of nature and pleasant surroundings. The author pos- 
sesses his soul in peace while the axeman is waiting, and 
through pages of most solemn import his natural laughter 
runs like a glistening thread. 

Thus, in discussing the vivid and detailed realism of 
dreams, Anthony, in a quizzical mood, defies young Vincent 
to prove that he is awake, and not merely dreaming. Vincent 
fumbles hopelessly and, finally, cries out in dismay: “God’s 
Lord, uncle, you go now merrily to work with me, indeed, 
when you look and speak so sadly, and would make me ween 
I were asleep.” When Vincent apologizes to his uncle for ask- 
ing him to exhaust himself by so much talking, he elicits the 
following gem: “Nay, nay, good cousin, to talk much (except 
some other pain let me) is to be little grief. A fond old man 
is often as full of words as a woman. It is, you wot well, 
as some poets paint us, all the lust of an old fool’s life to 
sit well and warm with a cup and a roasted crab, and drivel 
and drink and talk.” He then proceeds to tell a story about a 
nun who was being visited by her brother. The young man 
had just received his doctor’s degree and had hastened to see 
his sister after his long absence at the university. When she 
was called to the grate and had presented her finger-tips, she 
forthwith began to pronounce a long lecture on the vanity of 
the world in her gentle solicitude for her brother’s soul. 

“And gave him surely good counsel (saving somewhat 
too long) how he should be well ware in his living and master 
well his body for saving of his soul: and yet ere her own tale 
came all at an end, she began to find a little fault with him, 
and said: ‘In good faith, brother, I do somewhat marvel that 
you that have been at learning so long, and are doctor, and so 
learned in the law of God, do not now at our meeting (while 
we meet so seldom) to me that am your sister and a simple un- 
learned soul give of your charity some fruitful exhortation. 
And as I doubt not but you can say some good thing yourself.’ 
‘By my troth, good sister,’ quoth her brother, ‘I cannot for you, 
for your tongue hath never ceased, but said enough for us 
both.’” 

Then there is the famous story of old Mother Maude, 
about the Ass and Wolf who came upon a time to confession 
to the Fox, and many another diverting tale. Sir Thomas 
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liked to tell a good story. It is the Lord Chancellor, perhaps, 
who thinks it necessary to make apology: “As Pliny saith that 
there is no book lightly so bad but that some good thing a man 
may pick out thereof, so think I that there is almost no tale 
so foolish but that yet in one matter or other to some purpose 
it may hap to serve.” We see why Erasmus loved this man, 
why he was the idol of his children, and why, ere his head 
was danced off by a royal mistress, he had to assume the mask 
of dullness to escape the exacting fondness of the King for his 
society. 

And yet he seems to have been visited by pathetic little 
misgivings about the bubbling humor which there was not 
enough misfortune in the world to choke. Vincent is quoting 
Solomon and St. Thomas Aquinas in support of the contention 
that a man may sometimes search for comfort in tribulation 
at other sources, less spiritual and exalted than those hitherto 
enumerated by his uncle: “For a merry tale with a friend 
refresheth a man much, and without any harm lifteth his 
mind and amendeth his courage and his stomach, so that it 
seemeth but well done to take such recreation.” 

Anthony replies, and this time it is the Saint and not the 
Lord Chancellor who speaks, that he thinks any counsel in 
favor of such comfort is superfluous, since it is a kind of com- 
fort men are too prone to take of themselves. “You may see 
this by ourself, which coming now together to talk of as earn- 
est, sad matter as men can devise, were fallen yet even at the 
first into wanton idle tales; and of truth, cousin, as you know 
well, myself am of nature even half a gigglot and more. I 
would I could as easily mend my fault as I well know it, but 
scant can I refrain it as old a fool as I am. Howbeit, so par- 
tial will I not be to my fault as to praise it. But for that you 
require my mind in the matter, whether men in tribulation 
may not lawfully seek recreation and comfort themselves with 
some honest mirth, first agreed that our chief comfort must be 
in God, and that with Him we must begin, and with Him con- 
tinue, and with Him end also.” He then settles the point in 
conformity with good and learned men who have allowed 
honest mirth as a concession to human weakness, too soon 
wearied, alas, by heavenly discourse. The argument is then 
clinched by another tale. 

The rare literary quality of the style will not have escaped 
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attention in the passages from the Dialogue already cited. 
A homely vigor of phrase, a swift penetration of mind, a bal- 
anced condition of judgment, and the easy gesture of mag- 
nanimous humor give these pages a Shakespearean flavor 
which epicurean palates will delight in. The large scroll of 
life lay unrolled before the eyes of Sir Thomas, as before the 
eyes of the Elizabethans, giving him some of that spacious out- 
look which our literature was not to know again till some 
fifty years after his death. Here, for instance, is a touch 
which draws the modern and medizval worlds together. 
Shakespeare could not have seen it, or he would have stolen it. 
Anthony has been speaking of the cruel indulgence and false 
consolation which certain obsequious pastors hold out to the 
wealthy members of their flocks. 

“And in such wise deal they with him [the rich man] as 
the mother doth sometimes with her child: which when the 
little boy will not rise in time for her, but lie still abed and 
slug, and when he is up weepeth because he hath lien so long, 
fearing to be beaten at school for his late coming thither; she 
telleth him then that it is but early days, and he shall come 
time enough, and biddeth him, ‘Go, good son, I warrant thee 
I have sent to thy master myself; take thy bread and butter 
with thee: thou shalt not be beaten at all.’ And thus, so she 
may send him merry forth at the door that he weep not in 
her sight at home, she studieth not much upon the matter 
though he be taken tardy and beaten when he come to school.” 

What child has not been the victim of this gracious per- 
fidy? Again, speaking of the brief tenure of their worldly 
estate, which prosperous folk enjoy, a favorite topic with 
moralizing philosophers, the Dialogue breaks into the follow- 
ing noble cadence: 

“O cousin Vincent, if the whole world were animated with 
a reasonable soul (as Plato had weened it were) and that it 
had wit and understanding to mark and perceive all things, 
Lord God! how the ground on which a Prince buildeth his 
palace would loud laugh his lord to scorn, when he saw him 
proud of his possession, and heard him boast himself, that he 
and his blood are forever the very lords and owners of the 
land. For then would the ground think the while in himself: 
‘Ah, thou silly, poor soul, that weenest thou were half a god, 
and art amid thy glory but a man in a gay gown. I, that am 
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the ground here over whom thou art so proud, have had a 
hundred such owners of me as thou callest thyself, more than 
ever thou hast heard the names of. And some of them that 
proudly went over mine head lie now low in my belly, and my 
side lieth over them. And many one shall, as thou doest now, 
call himself mine owner after thee, that neither shall be sib to 
thy blood, nor any word hear of thy name.’ Who owned your 
castle, cousin, three thousand years ago? 

“Vincent: ‘Three thousand, uncle? Nay, nay, in any King, 
Christian or heathen, you may strike off a third part of that 
well enough, and as far as I ween half of the remnant, too. 
In far fewer years than three thousand it may well fortune that 
a poor ploughman’s blood may come up to a kingdom; and a 
king’s right royal kin on the other side fall down to the plough 
and cart; add neither that king know that ever he came from 
the cart, nor carter know that ever he came from the crown.’” 

Does it seem extravagant to discover here for the first 
time in our literary history the genuine ancestry of that dis- 
tinguished and dignified port and sad grave demeanor which 
glorify the prose of Milton, Sir Thomas Browne, Jeremy Taylor, 
DeQuincey and Newman? And it is hard to believe that 
Thackeray the genial satirist, could have read the famous de- 
scription of the emptiness of fame without feeling kinship 
with Sir Thomas More. 

“But now to speak of the thing itself in his own proper 
nature, what is it but a blast of another man’s mouth, as soon 
passed as spoken? Whereupon he that setteth his delight 
feedeth himself but with wind, whereof be he never so full, 
he hath little substance therein. And many times shall he 
much deceive himself. For he shall ween that many praise 
him, that never speak word of him; and they that do, say yet 
much less than he weeneth, and far more seldom, too. For 
they spend not all the day (he may be sure) in talking of him 
alone. And who so commends him most, will yet (I ween) in 
every four and twenty hours wink and forget him once. Be- 
sides this, that while one talketh well of him in one place, 
another sitteth and sayeth as shrewdly of him in another. 
And, finally, some that most praise him in his presence be- 
hind his back mock him as fast and loud laugh him to scorn, 
and sometimes slyly to his face, too. And yet are there some 
fools so fed with this fond fantasy of fame that they rejoice 
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and glory to think how they be continually praised all about, 
as though the world did nothing else day nor night but ever 
sit and sing, Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, upon them.” 

There is much precious ore of this kind in the Dialogue 
of Comfort for the literary student, if he will take the trifling 
amount of patience required for the first few pages to become 
accustomed to the occasional archaisms and labored construc- 
tions inseparable from prose finding its literary wings for the 
first time. As it is, the prose of More is hardly more archaic 
and certainly less awkward and floundering than the prose of 
Milton, who enjoyed the advantages of a most extraordinary 
century’s growth and development to improve upon the style 
of his predecessor. It is futile to conjecture why an age, 
which reprints Ascham and Fuller for the use of young stu- 
dents of our early prose, should ignore so completely the 
vastly superior merits of Sir Thomas More. 

The attention of Catholic teachers and publishers is re- 
spectfully directed to the Dialogue of Comfort as a promising 
field of enterprise. Besides its value as a literary monument, 
it is full of bright little side-lights on English life of the fif- 
teenth century. It should stimulate historical curiosity and 
research. One would like to know, for example, why the sub- 
ject of suicide enters so largely into the Dialogue. It is a 
phenomenon we hardly expect to find very prominent in so- 
ciety during robust Catholic times. Whether the reader is 
looking for literature or history or prudent direction in the 
spiritual life, he will find the Dialogue a treasure. It will 
bring him into close communion with one of the great men of 
all time. And this is the surest and, it is commonly conceded, 
the only test of a great classic. 


1The Dialogue of Comfort is published in the popular “Everyman’s Library.” 
It occupies the second portion of the volume entitled Utopia. 








GRANDMAMMA. 
BY AENGUS MACHAR. 


=] RANDMAMMA was dead. Désirée told herself 

‘Ry anew the fact. She found that she must keep re- 

ei minding herself Grandmamma had died yester- 

$i day. The machinery of the household had not 

— <i yet run down. For the first time since the home 

was built, sixty years ago, an affair was to be carried on in it 
without Grandmamma’s supervision—her own funeral. 

Aunt Juliette was resting. Uncle Henri off seeing to ar- 
rangements. Stéphanie and Bernice, the schoolgirls, had 
slipped from the house of mourning on the pretense of sewing 
their new black over at Ray Dillon’s. 

The telephone sounded the dissonance of life: Désirée 
flew to quiet it. 

“Yes. This is Lake Seven Three One. This is Désirée 
speaking. Who is it? Léonide, dearest! This is Désirée. I 
am quite alone. Yes, our sorrow is indeed great. I cannot 
face it until tomorrow will be over. You are coming here to- 
night? I wouldn’t, dear. Please do not come, Léonide. It 
won't do any good now. All the talk seems to have died 
away. The family will be furious, and the girls ought not to 
hear things. Can’t I say anything to make you stay away? 
What’s that about Grandmamma? She is not worrying now, 
dear. She would wish you to stay away. What is that about 
Aunt Juliette? No, Ill not tell her you rang up. I'll keep 
hoping that you will change your mind. Well, when shall I 
expect you? Eleven? Very well. Good-bye.” 

Désirée hung up the receiver. This was a new, an utterly 
unexpected trouble. Every one would know now for certain 
about Léonide. The talk that had ebbed to a whisper would 
roar and thunder. Indeed, Léonide was a cruel, heartless girl 
to affront her wronged family in this hour of sorrow. But, 
was it not like Léonide’s own selfish daring? She would come 
in dramatically, for a last, fond look at Grandmamma; for 
one more mocking glance around the home circle. 

Désirée moved restlessly through the hushed rooms to the 
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north parlor, where the dead kept passing hours of state. A 
half dozen elderly French friends were exchanging whispered 
reminiscences. Désirée looked down on the beautiful dead. 

What a long, hard, laborious life was here ended! How 
very silent Grandmamma had been about those miserable law- 
suits of years ago; about silly, weak old Grandpapa; about 
Désirée’s own spendthrift father; about Léonide—how much 
had she known about Léonide? 

Désirée studied the mystery of the still features, and a 
rush of tears came to relieve her aching heart. As she stood, 
struggling for composure, strong arms enfolded her, and she 
leaned her troubled head for a moment on the shoulder of 
Cousin Julian. 

“I told you not to be coming in here. Désirée, you must 
rest. What shall we all do if you break down?” 

She suffered him to lead her away—for she must tell him 
about Léonide. Julian would know what to do. 

“Léonide rang up to tell me she is coming. Oh—I begged 
her not to. She laughed in her old way, and told me not to 
worry. And the house will be full of the old friends. And it 
will be worse for Stéphanie and Bernice; they have some new 
ones who will be curious.” 

Julian muttered an exclamation of wrath. He cordially 
detested Léonide. “Isn’t that like her, though? Of all the 
nerve!” 

Miserable and perplexed, they regarded the situation. Of 
the whole family, only Désirée and Julian knew the real truth 
about Léonide. 

“See here, Désirée, Léonide won’t be fool enough to in- 
jure herself. She'll pull things off, somehow. For four years 
she has kept folks guessing, and her name seems to be as good 
as ever. We'll see her bluff it out.” 

When they were all children, together, Léonide and Julian 
had quarreled incessantly and furiously. When they were in 
high school, Julian scowled darkly and pointedly at his pretty 
cousin in the home circle. Abroad, Léonide knew he was 
watchful and wrathful, and she complained bitterly of him to 
Désirée. But Désirée was puzzled and distressed. She found 
Julian with his charming French courtesy, his American dash 
and manly faith, the best of comrades. Why should he and 
Léonide be so hateful to each other? 
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Too soon Désirée’s eyes were opened to the truth. Julian 
must have known for a long time before Désirée dared to face 
her own suspicions. Grandmamma probably knew every- 
thing. These two never mentioned the name of the absent one. 

Acquaintances, some of the new ones, accepted the ver- 
sion that was spoken. Léonide Lasserre had given up her 
position as private secretary and married a playwright. She 
was leading a gay and joyous life, spending money on the most 
delightful things. She never really had time to go back to the 
old home, even for a visit. Yes, there was a baby, a winsome 
little girl, left in the care of a woman who lived out in the Mis- 
sion. Léonide never did care for children. 

Older friends gradually ceased to inquire about Léonide: 

“What was her new name? Mrs. Henry Marvyn, was it? 
or Martell? No one could say positively. Oh, well, many 
people really have no memory for names. Odd, isn’t it? Oh, 
come to think of it—wasn’t it Madison? Something beginning 
with an M. Yes, the family seem to have lost sight of her. 
You know how Grandmamma Lasserre has a way of not an- 
swering questions and yet of being perfectly courteous.” 

And so the heart sore was covered by the conventional 
account invented by Léonide herself. If there were many to 
feel out the truth of the hidden scandal, genuine sympathy 
kept them silent. Still talk rambled on: 

“What was Léonide Lasserre, the prettiest of the girls, 
doing now? Was her husband a manager, a playwright or 
an actor? Come to think of it, Merrill, that was the name, I 
heard was a clever musician; but he had no money. Oh, well, 
what is the use of pinning down any of these gossamer tales. 
We know or guess the truth, and the girl will never come back 
to take the snubbing prepared for her.” 

Many old-time friends, whose attentions had lapsed dur- 
ing her recent years of hardship came for a last look at 
Grandmamma; and many came who had held aloof in silent 
deference to her unspoken wish. She had not resented sym- 
pathy, but she had crept away from it. 

Gustave Renée, turned seventy, tall and gray, a weather- 
beaten warrior of life, looked down on his still old friend. 
He thought of her care-free childhood in pioneer days. Of her 
brief belle-hood when he and many other admirers lived for 
a kindly glance and smile from Félicienne Duboie. A love- 
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marriage had brought her only hardship, poverty, struggle, 
disgrace. Her sons and daughters had turned out improvident 
or helpless; her grandchildren were good-looking, clever. 

The old man reviewed the facts. She lay there in tranquil 
Roman beauty. Only her seamed, worn hands suggested the 
long labor of her life. “Unconquerable Félicienne,” he mur- 
mured as he turned away. 

Voices of old ladies quavered in the adjoining room. 
“Everything of the best, my dear, and plenty of it. Her own 
things mended and put by, so the girls would not have any 
trouble. Bed and table linen in a box. Even the little altar for 
the Last Sacraments all ready. A child could get the things 
out at a moment’s notice.” 

“And I was upstairs in the room of the youngest girls. 
They might be rich men’s children, the best dressed girls at the 
Academy; and on what, my dear?” 

“I know, I know,” agreed another. “She used to have 
beautiful laces, you remember. She has handed down to these 
girls those wonderful flounces, and her own skill in making 
things over!” 

“And she was so big in her ways. A dozen pies at a bak- 
ing; two meats and three or four vegetables. She saw to every- 
thing. Ah, now they’ll miss her managing and keeping them 
all going.” 

Thus one note was sounded around the bier of Grand- 
mamma Lasserre. Admiration for the way she had cared for 
a large family of ne’er-do-wells. 

Meantime the only two of her name, with her own sense 
of responsibility, had on their young hearts the unhappy prob- 
lem of Léonide. Would she come? How pitiful to have 
gossip recommence over the coffin of this valiant old woman! 

The hours seemed to pause, their stricken way in a house 
of mourning. The awful hand of waiting tore at Désirée’s 
heart; yet she knew the time was dragging on. The rooms 
were now well filled. Friends and connections were praying, 
exchanging whispered comments, or sitting in the aged ab- 
straction of loss. There were also young people; school friends 
of Stéphanie and Bernice, pretty girls and tall lads. The boys 
made themselves helpful in carrying chairs; standing about 
observantly; the prevailing note of mourning was becoming 
to their youthful devotedness. Tomorrow evening they would 
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be again their merry selves in some cheery environment. Oh, 
if only Léonide would not come! 

At eleven o’clock a limousine slid discreetly up to the 
shadows of the acacia trees near the curb. Désirée was already 
out on the steps. She was in despair at the absence of Julian. 
Had he deserted her, unwilling to see Léonide? 

A dainty figure fluttered up to the lighted doorway, and 
Désirée forgot three years of outraged affection. She clung to 
her sister. 

“You darling, waiting on the threshhold, as usual.” Léon- 
ide’s silver laugh was sweet and low. Fragrant, swathed in 
soft raiment, brilliant in the clear starlight, the prodigal her- 
self was indeed “as usual.” Désirée felt at once that Léonide 
still hated to be hugged. Even in those moments of reunion 
Léonide was thinking of her gown, her hair. Chilled, Désirée 
drew her sister’s arm within her own. “Come up to my room 
for a little while, dearest. We shall be all alone,” she pleaded. 

“I couldn’t, tonight, Désirée. My husband will be anxious 
when he finds that I am not waiting for him.” 

“Your husband? O Leéonide!” Désirée’s voice had a 
quaver of gladness in its bewildered question. 

“Yes, we were dining with business friends—awfully nice 
people—and Mordaunt had to leave on an imperative mes- 
sage. A partner died in the city. So I left soon after. I 
wanted one last look at Grandmamma.” 

Léonide’s clear, low voice carried to those seated in the 
first parlor. Désirée hurried through the little vestibule. At 
the end she whispered: 

“You did not mention husband or dinner when you tele- 
phoned.” She did not mean to probe, but she was quite willing 
to let Léonide know she saw gaps in the story. 

“Perhaps I did not mention either, Miss Literal Good 
Sense. You gave me very little time to think with your ex- 
hortations to stay away. Grandmamma belonged to me as 
well as to you.” 

Désirée cuddled closer at the breaks in Léonide’s voice. 
What difference did it make? Léonide could make up any 
story she pleased. She was at home, at home, if only for a 
few moments. 

The two girls made a strange contrast. Désirée, slender 
and nun-like, was in black and white, Léonide in the shining 
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panoply of fashion—was a brilliant night moth. Now, how- 
ever, she drew up her silken wrap of silver mist and so ren- 
dered less dazzling the display of gleaming arms and shoul- 
ders, of gown and jewels. 

“No, Désirée. I will not go upstairs; I haven’t time. Take 
me to Grandmamma.” 

“Why, it’s Léonide Lasserre,” ran the whisper as the girls 
entered the long living room. The whisper was eager with 
amazement and curiosity. 

Old Mr. de Cotiss came with extended hands of welcome. 
Madame Gramont put sheltering arms around the girl; she 
was thinking Léonide’s starry eyes seemed as heavenly as ever. 
General Talla smiled down on the little witch, who seemed to 
him as fairy-like as when he used to watch her playing with 
his grandchild, Bettine. 

Suddenly Désirée loved all these faithful ones of Grand- 
mamma’s Old Guard. Léonide seemed to be giving to each 
of them a reward of merit in a smile of disarming appeal. 
Then Désirée’s heart sank, as she saw her sister turn to Mrs. 
Devereaux, a middle-aged antagonist of Léonide’s girlhood, 
and in whose eyes could now be read suspicion and possible 
affront. Characteristically, Léonide made the first move: 

“Dear Mrs. Devereaux, how are you? It was only the 
other day I was telling my husband of the fright you once 
gave me when I was a naughty little girl and helped Henrietta 
steal cookies. You did put fear in my heart for once. How is 
Henrietta? How I should love to see her and the baby. Fancy 
you a Grandmamma!” 

Mrs. Devereaux was not very happy over her daughter’s 
married life, and this speech was a vexation to her. Léonide 
went on with the subdued and pensive sweetness suitable to a 
gathering of mourners: 

“I had been planning to be more dutiful, and to bring my 
husband out to see this sweet old home. But we kept putting 
it off—and now—now, Grandmamma will never be here.” 

Abruptly she turned away, but not quickly enough to hide 
the genuine tears that ran down her glowing cheeks. She 
looked back to them, with lips quivering. “I will remember 
you all as kind.” 

Désirée’s arms were around her, and the two girls went 
into the room where Grandmamma lay. The watchers there 
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consideralely withdrew, and the sisters were alone with the 
dead. 

Léonide advanced; studied the coffin-plate—and then by 
an evident effort of will moved forward to look, long and 
silently, at the well-remembered countenance. She did not 
weep, yet Désirée had the feeling that Léonide’s soul was cry- 
ing aloud for help. Oh, for words to help; to help so effec- 
tually that never again Léonide would be mocking, bitter, 
sinful! ' 

The door opened and closed gently; Julian was in the 
room. Désirée had a new prayer: that these two would not 
quarrel; not even spar—here with Grandmamma dead be- 
tween them. Julian was very pale as he spoke: 

“Léonide, I am pleased to see you here. Désirée, I meant 
to be on hand all evening; but, unexpected business kept me. 
Léonide, I have a message for you from Grandmamma.” 

They looked at him with startled eyes, Julian was rarely 
so moved. He went on. 

“You remember the old houses Grandpapa had south of 
Harland Street, and how we used to tease about the fortune 
they would bring?” 

“The rookeries, that were finally sold for taxes? Yes, I 
remember,” said Désirée. 

“Well, I found out this afternoon that they had not been 
sold. Grandmamma managed to save them, and to put them 
into such good order, that they now bring in a fair rental. 
How she did it is a mystery. God only knows what a struggle 
it must have been.” 

Julian was silent. The girls felt that more was coming, 
and scarcely grasped the amazing statement that Grand- 
mamma had left property. 

“Only two months ago she paid the last bill for the repairs. 
From now on they- will bring in, under a ten years’ lease, fifty 
dollars a month. All the papers are in order.” 

Again Julian paused. The faint, cloying odor of flowers 
and burning waxen candles, the shadows of the big room that 
lay beyond the flickering light of the tapers, accented his un- 
wonted solemnity. 

“Léonide, Désirée and I are to use this money solely for 
the support and Catholic education of your little one. And 
you—must give the child up. That is Grandmamma’s mes- 
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sage. She asks the three of us to think first of all of the child’s 
soul, and to help one another.” 

Désirée was crying now. But the tears were of sweet relief 
and tender love. Blessed Grandmamma—doing all things 
well. This was the crowning gift of her selfless old age. 

But Léonide’s eyes were brilliant, hard. Somehow she 
had known that this bitter hour would come upon her. Mas- 
terful Grandmamma! she was taking from her sinful arms her 
one treasure. Léonide knew she would consent and, already, 
for baby’s sake, she was glad. 

Julian went on uneasily. He stood with one hand on the 
coffin edge, as if gaining sanction. He was wondering how 
Léonide would answer, and anxious to get the matter plainly 
stated, before she could spring on him a refusal. 

“T got the first news of this today, after I had heard from 
Désirée you intended to come.” 

“But, if I refuse, Julian, to give my baby up!” 

“Grandmamma left no suggestions for such a case.” 

“Grandmamma knew you would not refuse, Léonide,” 
said Désirée, quickly. ; 

Léonide laid her hand again on the coffin and said quietly: 

“I am willing, Julian. I yield to Grandmamma’s arrange- 
ment.” 

“What is your child’s name?” 

“Félicienne, Grandmamma’s name—and she is baptized.” 
The cousins stood silent. United ‘as never before, they were 
feeling the strength of an affection, reaching from beyond the 
grave. Then Léonide said simply and sincerely: 

“I have been desperate, trying to keep baby. Her board 
bill has not been paid for two months. I am in debt up to my 
eyes. The clothes I have on are borrowed. I came here to- 
night to bother all of you; but Grandmamma always was too 
much for me.” 

“Won’t you live,” Désirée whispered, “as Grandmamma 
would have you? Her heart broke over you.” 

“I am giving my baby, Désirée. I am quite content with 
my way. After tonight I will not trouble you or Julian.” 

Désirée saw it would be useless to counsel Léonide. And, 
after all, would not Grandmamma in heaven know best how 
to pursue this straying sheep? 

Julian said with musing wonder in his low voice: 
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“For the last three years I have been putting every cent 
I made into the business; to get it started. I gave as little as I 
decently could to the home purse. And those poor worn hands 
—look at them—toiled for me, for all of us. She worked like 
a slave—cooking, washing, mending.” 

“I might have given more, too,” said Désirée brokenly, 
“if I had not insisted on paying for violin lessons for Bernice. 
And Grandmamma saving every dollar! Oh, I know now why 
she did nearly all the wash—herself; we thought she was just 
fussy. Why couldn’t she tell us? We would have strained 
every nerve to help.” 

“Perhaps we would not,” said Julian grimly. He knew 
he would not have felt like making sacrifices for Léonide’s 
child. 

Léonide had fallen into stricken silence. Life was so 
masterful and so ironic. Dimly she began to apprehend that 
Grandmamma might get her, too, as well as little Félicienne, 
and make her once more good. 

“I must go,” she said. “I promised to return these clothes 
before morning. A pal was good enough to lend them, and as 
I may be asking her again, I would better keep my word.” 

Désirée’s heart was torn between pity and dismay. But 
Julian held out his hand. 

“After the funeral I will get some papers ready for you to 
sign, Léonide. And I promise you, before God and Grand- 
mamma, to do all in my power that your little girl may grow 
up to be—as good as you wish tonight.” 

“I am sure you will, Julian. Good-bye, Grandmamma. 
Désirée, I must get to the telephone without meeting any more 
of those people. If I do, I shall scream. I must call up a taxi. 
No, please—do not come with me.” 

Léonide slipped away. Julian went back to the old friends 
who had determined to watch during the night. The door 
leading into the room of death stood open—and the responses 
of the Rosary came to Léonide as she stood in the corridor at 
the telephone. 

Désirée waited on the front steps, helpless and miserable, 
to see Léonide go back to that mad world—where gladness 
and hope were dead. 

But Grandmamma lay with the smile that had come with 
her last breath. 
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THE LETTERS OF ST. TERESA. A complete edition, translated 
from the Spanish and annotated by the Benedictines of Stan- 
brook. With an introduction by Cardinal Gasquet. Vol. II. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $3.50. 

The Nuns of Stanbrook Abbey have already given us an 
English version of St. Teresa’s Interior Castle of the Soul, The 
Way of Perfection and her Minor Works, including a metrical 
translation of the Poems, all learnedly annotated by the Discalced 
Carmelite, Father Zimmerman, or by Sister Beatrice, the Bene- 
dictine nun, who is the actual translator. 

Apart from a fellow-feeling for the contemplative spirit nat- 
ural to the daughters of the Patriarch of Western Monachism, 
there is an historical reason for the zeal of the English Benedic- 
tines in St. Teresa’s propaganda of the interior life, which it is in- 
teresting to note. When the French Revolution was raging, a 
community of Teresian Carmelites, driven out of their convent, 
found refuge in a Benedictine nunnery at Compiégne. Out of this 
asylum they were dragged by the authorities and guillotined on 
July 17, 1794. They went in procession to their death singing the 
Te Deum. The kinship between the two Orders thus contracted 
in the blood of martyrdom, has never waned. 

The letters printed in this volume were written from July 2, 
1576, to December 2, 1577, a momentous period in St. Teresa’s 
life, second only to the era of her first foundation of the Reform. 
It embraces her internment—a polite name for imprisonment— 
by her superiors of the Mitigated Rule, good men “whose eyes 
were held” lest they should know what a great soul they were 
persecuting. The letters are numbered from 101 to 200, and 
average three and a quarter pages octavo. About one-half are 
addressed to her nuns in the houses she had founded before she 
was rudely ordered off to stay behind her cloister. Most of the 
others were written to the Discalced Carmelite Friars, whose Re- 
form she had originated, and a few to some of her former con- 
fessors. Being intended for the Saint’s intimates, they are, in 
spirit and tone, exceedingly familiar, and treat largely of matters 
not in themselves spiritual. None the less the saint mingles the 
principles and practice of perfection, both in its beginnings and in 
its development, with advice, suggestions, and precautions about 
secular affairs: these letters give much guidance to souls in holy 
living. 
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Two negative excellences are revealed: St. Teresa never 
voices the least ripple of complaint for her cruel treatment nor 
expresses the faintest desire for release; nor makes mention of 
supernatural occurrences—which we know from other sources 
often happened—except in veiled disguise to one or other of her 
closest confidants. St. Peter of Alcantara, well acquainted with her 
spirituality, witnesses to it in these words: “As to visions, locu- 
tions, revelations, and other supernatural experiences, she never 
prayed for them, nor wished for them; all she wishes for is to do 
the will of Our Lord in all things.” 

The translator gives us the connecting links, or hinges, of 
happenings, making of the Letters a sort of parallel autobiography 
with that already written by the Saint. 

St. Teresa’s courage, gentleness, and invincible greatness of 
soul stand out in these letters; especially her patient and con- 
tented mind under the most atrocious slanders. 

As Sister Beatrice writes: “I am sure you will be glad to 
hear that I have come upon several recently discovered letters of 
the Saint which have only been published in Spanish. Unfortu- 
nately I got them too late to include them in this volume. They 
will appear in Volume III. of the Letters now in course of 
preparation.” 


THE ORIGIN AND PROBLEM OF LIFE. By A. E. Baines. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.60. 

With the main thesis of this book, namely, that there is 
something more in living things than mere chemico-physical 
operations, every Catholic philosopher will be at one, but as to its 
author’s view that the something in question is contained in, or 
conveyed by, the atmosphere, and that this life-giving principle, 
“the form of energy which actuates organized matter,” is thence 
obtained, e. g., when the infant takes its first breath, and further, 
that this is indicated in the passage, “The Lord God . . . breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life,” and other passages, we cannot 
expect the same amount of acceptance. The pre-natal processes 
which are of a very highly vital character; how are they carried 
on if the “life-giving principle” is only infused after birth? And 
there are other difficulties. We do not feel competent to criticize 
the electrical theories in connection with seed development, but 
there is one point in the first part of the book which calls for 
comment. The writer criticizes severely Haeckel’s view of the 
Monera as “structureless,” and says, very properly, that Haeckel 
would have done better to have said “structureless as far as we 
now know,” or something of that kind. But he does not seem to 
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be aware that no one now regards Haeckel’s Monera as anything 
but a figment. A nucleus has been now discovered in so many 
organisms once thought to be non-nuclear that the existence of a 
really un-nucleated unicellular organism is now regarded as un- 
proved and unlikely. 

The second part of the book, which relates to the prolonga- 
tion of life by the use of a carbon rod specially prepared and being 
towards ordinary carbon as steel is to iron, the use of which rod 
was suggested by an examination of Egyptian statues, in whose 
hands many must have remarked objects like the corks used by 
athletes, is very curious, and we should like to know more about 
the results produced by this rod than we are told. 


TWENTY YEARS OF BALKAN TANGLE. By M. Edith Durham. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.75. 

The authoress of this book is familiar with Balkan affairs 
by reason of years of study and travel amid its mountains and 
valleys. She has a conversational knowledge of the Slavic and 
other languages. Her experiences have carried her from the huts 
of the peasants to the palaces of the princes. She has written 
many books. To follow the last one intelligently, one should have 
been somewhat familiar with her previous volumes. 

This contribution is interesting for its vividness, and its con- 
firmation—if that were necessary—of the fact that Austrian and 
Russian plots and counterplots caused the assassination of the 
heirs of the Austrian throne at Sarajevo in 1914. The descrip- 
tions of customs and people in Montenegro and Servia remind 
one of Bernard Shaw’s play, Arms and the Man. The nobles are 
shown to be at heart bandit chiefs. The peasants have been 
ruthlessly exploited, racial and religious feelings have been exas- 
perated by self-interested conspirators until conditions became 
charged with war long before 1914. The rival countries hated 
each other with a bitterness greater than that felt by all towards 
Turkey. The main causes of unrest were the conflicting ambi- 
tions of Austria—which was but another name for the German 
Empire—and Russia, always dominated by her hope for Con- 
stantinople. 

The Balkan peoples, excepting the Albanians and the Moham- 
medans, are either Slavs, Bulgars, or Rumanians for the most 
part. They show different degrees of civilization, still strongly 
tinged with barbarism. The different branches of the Greek 
Orthodox Church hate each other with a deadly hatred, tempered 
only by their common hostility to the Catholics. The Greeks in 
their upward thrust have sought to dismember Albania. The va- 
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rious wars that have torn the peninsula have given occasion to 
hideous barbarities not less savage when perpetrated by so-called 
Christians than those of the Turks. The whole peninsula needs 
peace, a stable government, new roads, a chance for free exporta- 
tion of the products of the mines, fields, and forests, and equally 
free opportunities for importation of the necessities which they 
do not produce. If the Allied Powers, whose diplomacy domi- 
nates all of the countries of the peninsula, will but unite, there is 
hope for the future. 


PSYCHOLOGY, AND NATURAL THEOLOGY. By Owen A. Hill, 
S.J., Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 
Scholastic lore, so valuable if not indispensable to correct 

views of human life and conduct, is too often made unattractive 

and inaccessible by being cast in a language unfamiliar (’tis true, 
tis pity, and pity ’tis, ’tis true) to most modern students of philos- 
ophy. Hence, every attempt to body forth the same thought in the 
vernacular tongue simplifies the subject and encourages its study. 
Within the present well-printed and well-indexed volume of 350 
pages, Father Hill deals in an adequate manner with the most 
profound and practical problems of all philosophy: the most pro- 
found, because they investigate the question of the ages—the solu- 
tion of the riddle of the universe; and the most practical, because 
they are concerned with doctrines of paramount importance, such 
as man’s free and spiritual nature, his immortal destiny, and his 
moral responsibility to a Supreme Being, Who is Author of all 
things, and Who holds man accountable for his conduct. In the 
calm light of pure reason, clarified and corrected by the expe- 
riences of the race, and illumined by the genius of such minds as 

Plato and Aristotle, Augustine and Aquinas, and not unmindful— 

though its limited field of natural reason inhibits the formal use 

—of the light supernal that radiates from Divine revelation, the 

author studies at less or greater length, as the problem is of less 

or greater moment, such questions as life, sensation, the rational 
soul, free-will, and immortality; God’s existence and attributes; 
and the providence by which God controls and governs His crea- 
tion. Father Hill follows, in his treatment of these questions of 

Psychology, and Natural Theology, the lines and arguments 

familiar to the student of Scholastic philosophy. And here I 

might enter a criticism of what seems to me a too common fault 

in Catholic works of philosophy in the vernacular. Scholastic 
method and technicalities are not essential to Scholastic truth. 

Writers ought to emancipate themselves as far as possible from 

the former, and present the treasures of Scholasticism in the 
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simple flowing style which popularizes modern pseudo-philos- 
ophies. Father Hill himself exemplifies how it can be done in his 
interesting and readable chapter on Hypnotism. 

Objection, too, might be made to the digressions by which the 
author interferes with the logical sequence by hauling in inci- 
dental questions that belong elsewhere. For example, the digres- 
sion on “life” in God, on page 9, and the time of origin of the hu- 
man soul, on page 12. Is not the statement on page 26, that, “re- 
stricted evolution is without foundation,” too conservative, and 
liable to arouse prejudice against the author’s work? The doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul is treated very exhaustively. 
And the thesis on the origin of ideas is very satisfactory. The 
author justly confines his proofs of the existence of God to the 
a posteriori arguments of the contingency and order of the 
world, and conscience and consensus hominum, which are but so 
many aspects of the argument from effect to cause. His con- 
sideration of various difficulties urged against theism by pseudo- 
sciences and modern agnosticism is very complete. In this, his 
work serves as a valuable repertoire for the champion of the 
fundamentals of ethics and religion; while its method of treat- 
ment might be modified with profit, the general solidity of the 
contents must recommend the volume to students of philosophy 
in colleges and seminaries. 


IRISH UNIONISM. By James Winder Good. Dublin: The Talbot 

Press, Ltd. 6s. net. 

This book is of substantial value to all who desire to gain 
knowledge concerning the vexed question of Ireland, and who 
wish to ground their opinions upon such knowledge rather than 
upon prejudice or passion. The author has an intimate and ex- 
tended experience of Irish Unionist opinion and methods and, 
having obtained his experience from inside and from close per- 
sonal contact with the exponents of Unionism, his exposition of 
the case against Unionism is sympathetic. In brief, the book is 
the history of the process by which Irish Unionism became an 
established thing, not only regarded as tolerable, but accepted as 
a political dogma of irrefragable validity and righteousness, after 
having begun its career under the anathema of all Ireland, North 
and South, Orange and Catholic. 

The author brings forward proof for his contention that in 
the year 1800 practically all Orangemen in Ireland regarded the 
Act of Union as a crime. He then traces the process by which 
the promoters of the Act, through the extension of special favors 
to the Orange element, caused a change in their point of view, 
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so that in less than twenty years a majority of the beneficiaries 
of this political crime had swung solidly to its support, and laid 
the foundations for their descendants to look upon it as a neces- 
sary factor in Ireland’s relation to England. A detailed study of 
the steps by which the protagonists of the Ascendency, especially 
such skillful propagandists as the Anglican Archbishop Whately, 
succeeded in giving education in Ireland an English and anti- 
Irish bias makes unpleasant, but profitable, reading for those who 
wish to understand the steps by which one nation tried to subju- 
gate the very soul of a conquered weaker one. Such a reading 
will also make us understand and appreciate the almost mirac- 
ulous wonder of the unconquerable persistency of patriotism in 
the Irish race. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF CENTRAL ITALY. By T. Francis 
Bumpus. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

THE CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES OF ROME AND SOUTH- 
ERN ITALY. By T. Francis Bumpus. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

These two volumes describe an artistic pleasure tour of Mr. 

Bumpus in central and southern Italy. He journeys leisurely 


from city to city, with his critical eyes ever open to the archi- 
tectural beauties of Italy’s famous churches and cathedrals. He 
necessarily borrows a great deal from his predecessors—their 
name is legion—and he is over critical at times in his estimates 
of such churches as the Cathedrals of Milan, Siena and Florence. 
We can pardon him his prejudices in favor of French and Eng- 
lish cathedrals and churches, but we cannot pardon his frequent 
slurs on the Faith which produced these churches. He bears false 
witness when he tells his readers that much of the doctrine and 
practice of the Church of Rome is founded on the legends of the 
saints, and she has made shipwreck of common sense and truth 
upon the rock of the Bible. 

A feature of these volumes is a series of excellent photo- 
graphs. 


THE SONG OF ROLAND. Done into English, in the original 
measure, by Charles Scott Moncrieff. With an introduction 
by G. K. Chesterton and a Note on Technique by George 
Saintsbury. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

There is a beautiful meetness in the dedication of this new 
Englishing of the immortal Chanson de Roland to three young 
poet-soldiers “who came to their Roncesvalles in September, Oc- 
tober and November” of 1918. For it was in those war-torn days 
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that the abiding vigor and nearness of this heroic poem lay hands 
upon the spirit of Charles Scott Moncrieff; and it is chiefly by 
having lived through those days that the present generation will 
have learned how to read it understandingly. They are not so 
far from us, after all—those old combats in their fineness, their 
fierceness, their apparent futility; those combats where the young 
men went out high-heartedly at the counsel of the old men; 
those combats of which Mr. Chesterton says, in his wise and 
deeply moving introduction, that they are never finished because 
they defend “the sanity of the world against all the stark anar- 
chies and rending negations which rage against it for ever.” 

It would be hard to overstate the value of this book both for 
schools and for general reading. It is, in the translator’s modest 
word, “an attempt to reproduce line for line, and so far as pos- 
sible word for word, the Old French epic poem”—a work of 
enormous delicacy and difficulty, accomplished with self-abne- 
gating skill and precision. Perhaps the highest praise which can 
be paid its scholarship—that is to say, its truth—is to say that 
Mr. Moncrieff has made the historic old story absorbingly inter- 
esting again: that he has made us feel that its chief value is less 
as a piece of literature than as a piece of life. 


SAINT COLUMBA OF IONA: A STUDY OF HIS LIFE, HIS 
TIMES, AND HIS INFLUENCE. By Lucy Menzies. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

SAINT COLUMBA. By A. B. Ochiltree Ferguson. Dublin: The 
Talbot Press, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net. 

The fourteenth centenary of St. Columba’s birth has, presum- 
ably, provided occasion for these biographies. Miss Menzies 
makes a palpable, but unsuccessful, attempt to identify the Chris- 
tianity of the Celtic Saint with Scotch Protestantism. There is 
reiteration of the modern argument that has striven to depict 
the Church of ancient Ireland and Scotland in a position not 
only of geographical, but of doctrinal isolation. The bibliography 
at the end of the book is extensive. If it had been drawn upon 
more exhaustively much inaccuracy might have been avoided and 
the cause of historical truth better saved. We notice, for ex- 
ample, that Miss Menzies quotes among her authorities The Early 
Scottish Church, by Dom Columba Edmonds, O.S.B. A careful 
reading of Dom Edmonds would surely have saved her from such 
statements as, “He (St. Columba) did not trouble about doc- 
trines or dogmas,” or “It (the Columban Church) had no elabor- 
ate ceremonial of the Mass, no worship of saints and angels.” 
Her treatment of the supernatural is frankly rationalistic. The 
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miracles of the Saint are either to be viewed in the light of the 
Druid superstitions which they replaced, or explained upon the 
hypothesis of psycho-therapy! 

From a Catholic standpoint Miss Menzies’ work is untrust- 
worthy, incorrect and deficient. That it may fire the non-Catholic 
reader to learn more of St. Columba from other sources is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. 

Mr. Ferguson’s biography is, on the whole, well-done. In 
somewhat less than a hundred pages he has given us a reverent, 
sustained chronicle; one that sets forth with strength and charm 
the personality of the remarkable man whose influence was so 
compelling that one of his disciples could cry out, as he followed 
Columba to a strange land: “It is thou who art my father, and 
the Church is my mother, and my country is wheresoever I can 
gather the largest harvest for Christ.” 


A TOUR OF AMERICA’S NATIONAL PARKS. By Lt.-Col. Henry 

O. Reik. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $4.00. 

Colonel Reik knows and loves the National Parks of Amer- 
ica better than any living American. He has done more than any 
other man to make his fellow-citizens realize the marvelous beauty 
of the great national playgrounds. 

In this practical guidebook he describes “The Incomparable 
Circle,” which includes the famous parks of the Rocky Mountains, 
the Sierra Nevadas, the Cascades, the Yosemite, the Yellowstone, 
the Grand Canyon, Sequoia, General Grant, Crater Lake, Mount 
Ranier, Glacier, Rocky Mountain and Mesa Verde. 

We are only now beginning to realize that these Western 
Parks contain some of the finest mountain scenery, some of the 
most beautiful lakes and valleys, and some of the most remark- 
able natural phenomena that may be observed anywhere in the 
world. The geysers of Yellowstone, the giant redwoods of 
Sequoia, the glaciers of Mount Ranier, the cliff dwellings of Mesa 
Verde are certainly striking enough to interest the most blasé 
world traveler. “See America First” is Colonel Reik’s slogan— 
and his most entertaining book will undoubtedly make many a 
reader spend his vacation in the National Parks. 


THE ART OF LETTERS. By Robert Lynd. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $3.75. 

Mr. Lynd, whose Old and New Masters made an excellent 
impression on the reading public, has given us here a series of 
critical essays in lighter vein. He reminds one of Augustine 
Birrell in his power to re-create a new interest in old writers, and 
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although he does not equal Birrell for play of humor, sureness 
of touch, and unfailing air of distinction, he has unquestioned 
grace and charm. He discusses the “ancients” as far back as 
Campion, Donne, Pepys, and Bunyon, the romantics like Gray 
and Collins, and such a divergent later group as Coleridge, Tenny- 
son, Meredith, and Oscar Wilde. Mr. Lynd is not a big gun of 
criticism, nor does he claim that distinction, but he does revital- 
ize for us in brilliant fashion many great men of the literature of 
today and yesterday, whom we are too likely to take for granted 
and leave unread on our bookshelves. For doing this exception- 
ally well, he deserves the welcome which this volume is certain to 
receive. 


A SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1815- 
1918. By J. F. Rees, M.A. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.00. 

The period in English history falling between the close of the 
Napoleonic wars and the armistice of the Great War is filled with 
social and industrial changes which followed upon one another 
so fast that it is difficult to realize them. The present volume is 
a good, though brief, account of this period. The Chartist up- 
risings, the horrors enforced upon working people at the begin- 
ning of this period, Christian Socialism, the Socialists, the 
Fabians, the newer industrial unionism, the national guild, and 
the distributive state, all find a place in this volume. One ob- 
jection to the book lies in the fact that it limits itself to the 
period beginning with 1815. An introductory chapter outlines 
very briefly, and very incompletely, some of the earlier social and 
economic considerations which conditioned the development of 
the nineteenth century. But because, in England especially, the 
period before 1815 is so important, it is difficult to get the proper 
information concerning nineteenth century industrial conditions 
without a great deal more information than can be found in an 
introductory chapter. 


IRELAND IN INSURRECTION. By Hugh Martin. London: 

Daniel O’Connor. 3s. 6d. net. 

This is an Englishman’s record of fact, and as such it pre- 
sents a terrible indictment against the British Government in 
charge of affairs in Ireland. The author’s purpose is to tell the 
truth about Ireland, and he obtained his information by visiting 
the scenes he describes and interviewing the eyewitnesses of the 
events he pictures. His recital is such as to portray conditions 
that are paralleled only by the state of affairs that existed during 
the Prussian invasion of Belgium. He is altogether an unbiased 
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witness, and he gives testimony of wanton misrule, studied ter- 
rorism and unrestrained despotism. The reader is shocked to 
learn of the outrages committed in Tipperary, Roscommon, Tralee, 
Kerry and Belfast, and wonders how such excesses could be per- 
petrated by any civilized nation, and especially after the pro- 
fessed idealism of England in the late War. 

It is clearly apparent from the words of Mr. Martin that the 
facts have been suppressed and withheld not only from the 
American people, but also from the British themselves. When 
told as they are in this book they present a forceful picture of the 
shameful and dishonorable activities of Greenwood and his asso- 
ciates. The book contains a preface by Sir Philip Gibbs, who is 
unrestrained in his condemnation of the way the British have 
been treating the Irish problem. He states: “Only by conciliation 
may we ever have peace in Ireland, for we shall never break the 
Irish spirit. ... Only by the most generous, full, quick, and 
honest acknowledgment of their right to govern themselves shall 
we keep the Irish people within our commonwealth of nations, 
secure the loyalty which may follow hatred, and cleanse our 
reputation in the world.” 

There is much need of Mr. Martin’s book. It will serve a 
mighty purpose in righting public opinion. 


AMERICAN POLICE SYSTEMS. By Raymond B. Fosdick. New 

York: The Century Co. $2.00. 

This volume contains the results of an intimate, personal 
study, extending over a period of two years, of the police depart- 
ments in seventy-two cities of the United States. Mr. Fosdick is 
the author also of European Police Systems—a volume dealing 
with the police systems of the principal cities of Europe. He is, 
therefore, well qualified both in training and experience to give 
a correct estimate of the work that our police departments are 
doing. 

He first outlines the problems facing the American police— 
the prevalence of crime and other characteristics that make the 
task of the American police much more arduous than that of the 
European police. He then shows the development of the Amer- 
ican police systems in the cities and explains, by citation of many 
examples, the workings of the various systems in the cities of the 
United States. He also devotes a considerable portion of the 
volume to the study of the prevention of crime. His conclusions, 
however, as to the efficiency of our police, when compared with 
the European police, are not flattering. He admits that this is not 
altogether discouraging. He claims that a fairer basis of com- 
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parison would be a contrast between what our police is today 
and what it was ten, twenty and forty years ago. However, he 
argues that this improvement has not been regular or permanent, 
and alleges that the influence of politics has been the prime cause 
of this condition. 

This survey is complete and thorough-going in its presenta- 
tion of fact, and conservative in judgment. It is a masterly 
study of a most important subject, and should have the attention 
of all who are interested in the betterment of American life. 


DIVINE CONTEMPLATION FOR ALL. Or The Simple Art of 
Communing with God. By Dom Savinien Louismet, O.S.B. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.80. 

The Reverend author’s thesis in this, as in the three pre- 
ceding volumes of this series on the mystical life and prayer, is 
that the terms Mysticism and Contemplation have received a 
strained interpretation by modern writers and need to be brought 
back to the traditional meaning attached to them in the Church. 
In Divine Contemplation for All, Dom Savinien attempts to do 
this for Contemplation. In his estimation Contemplation is the 
simple act of communing with God and, hence, must be within 
the reach of every good-living Christian soul. The book treats of 
Natural and Christian Contemplation, of Bodily Worship and of 
Mental Prayer, in a way that is at once simple, yet comprehensive 
and within the grasp of the great body of the reading public. 
Those who have been wearied, and perhaps discouraged, by some 
of the modern treatises on this subject will be encouraged by this 
work to start anew on their quest for union with God in this life. 
The volume is small, some one hundred and seventy-five pages, 
appropriately illustrated by a colored frontispiece of Millet’s 
“Angelus.” 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION. A Survey of its Recent Literature. 
By Louis Henry Jordan, B.D. (Edin.) Volume I. Second 
edition, revised and augmented. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $4.50. 

This revised and augmented work on Comparative Religion 
is the first volume of a series to be published on the literature of 
this interesting subject. The most important works published 
between 1900 and 1909 are here reviewed and critically analyzed. 
Dr. Jordan is particularly qualified to pass judgment upon the 
literature of a subject which he has studied for many years, and 
to which he has contributed a number of valuable works. His 
criticism of the works of the period studied is judicious and 
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thorough, a valuable aid to the student of comparative religion. 
The list of books analyzed is fairly complete; at least, the most 
important publications of that period are brought to the student’s 
notice. 

The author’s own views are expressed in the chapter on 
“Gains, Needs, and Tendencies.” This addition is by no means 
the least valuable portion of the book. Among other important 
observations, Dr. Jordan warns scholars against a method of pro- 
cedure, common in all the literature of the day as in the field of 
comparative religion. Some authors too easily pass from hypo- 
thetical assumptions to the acceptance of the hypothesis, fre- 
quently unwarranted, as an established fact. To prevent this 
danger the study of comparative religion should be dissociated 
from anthropology, ethnology, etc., and be studied for itself 
and in itself. The subject is so vast that it requires an inter- 
national collaboration among scholars; they would do well to 
divide the subject among them and at stated times compare notes, 
and thus by codperation achieve what individual students, and 
even separate countries, are unable to accomplish. Catholic 
scholars will agree with Dr. Jordan, that facts brought to light 
in the most thorough research in the field of comparative re- 
ligion will in no way be opposed to the justified claims of Chris- 
tianity. 

When this series is completed it will be an indispensable aid 
to the student of Comparative Religion. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF SPIRITUALISM. By W. Whately 

Smith. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

The author of this book is a member of the English Psychical 
Research Society, and author of a previous work entitled, A 
Theory of the Mechanism of Survival, and his latest volume was 
recommended to the Anglican clergy at the recent Lambeth Con- 
ference by the Archbishop of Canterbury, who urged his hearers 
to adopt the attitude toward the spiritualistic theory taken up 
by the author. In addition to his experience as an investigator, 
one who handles his subject in thoroughly scientific fashion, Mr. 
Smith professes personally to believe in immortality on religious 
and philosophic grounds. The conclusions, therefore, which he 
presents in his book are worthy of study by all those to whom the 
growth of Spiritualism, or Spiritism, as some prefer to term the 
movement, seems to be one of the many serious problems of this 
era of upheaval. The book is divided into three parts, namely, 
“Evidence for Survival,” “The Process of Communication,” and 


“Conclusions.” 
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The first two sections give a clear and up-to-date account of 
the results of psychical research. The phenomena studied are 
classified under three main heads, namely, physical phenomena; 
automatisms, of which automatic handwriting is the most closely 
studied type; and phenomena, such as telepathy, hallucinations 
and apparitions. Typical instances of these three classes of phe- 
nomena are minutely studied. Fraud as an explanation is ruled 
out of court, despite the large amount of fraud which the author 
admits to be present in many cases. The latent possibilities that 
are still to be brought to light in the mysterious region of the sub- 
conscious are given due consideration, but, as a general conclu- 
sion, the author registers his opinion, “that taking into considera- 
tion all the available evidence, the balance of probabilities is on 
the whole in favor of the spiritualistic explanation—not by any 
means overwhelming, but still distinctly so.” 

In the section devoted to “The Process of Communication,” 
the author studies the ways and means by which a discarnate in- 
telligence may be supposed to attempt the exceedingly difficult 
task of communicating with those still living on earth. Here the 
author seeks to apply as yet unproven theories of psychology to 
the elucidation of his problems, with the result that this section 
is far less satisfactory than the objective study of phenomena in 
the first section. 

In his final section, however, the author is on safer ground 
because of the fact that he uses the sum total of his experiences 
and of his personal beliefs to warn all save serious and scientific 
students from dabbling in this dangerous and exceedingly dubious 
subject. 


TALES OF AEGEAN INTRIGUE. By J. C. Lawson. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 

At a time when the public is so surfeited with war books 
that the jaded reader longs for something new, it is a privilege 
as well as a pleasure to have Mr. Lawson’s book placed in one’s 
hands. Not only is it commendable for an unusual literary 
style, but its fairness and frankness make it particularly inter- 
esting. For example, the author offers the following specific and 
definite criticism of the British Secret Service: “It was conducted 
by amateurs ... and I, for one, never received one word of 
guidance.” 

As the title implies, the story deals with the phases of secret 
service in the islands of the A2gean Sea, and especially in Crete, 
where Mr. Lawson was stationed. In a most charming and deli- 
cately humorous manner he discusses the daily routine of the 
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British Naval officers et al, and the hazardous methods of coping 
with the enemy intriguers. 

The book contains excellent descriptions both of characters 
and places, and the author possesses the ability to convey the 
atmosphere of suppressed excitement prevalent in the A®gean 
environment. His diplomatic acumen, as well as his ingenuity, 
has enabled him to writes Tales which sustain the reader's in- 
terest, and which warrant a second reading. 


THE GREENWAY. By Leslie Moore. New York: P. J. Kenedy 

& Sons. $2.35. 

There is a certain faint suggestion of Jane Austen in this 
story about Miss Dacre, the English maiden lady past her first 
youth, who had been a companion to a wealthy old woman and 
inherited from her a lovely cottage and grounds in the country— 
“The Greenway.” But just before she learned of her good for- 
tune and went down from London to take possession, a pleasant 
little adventure befell when she met, quite casually one evening, 
the Artist and the Cynic. The Artist was handsome, clever, and 
absurdly young, and the Cynic, who was sympathetically nearer 
her own age, was really not a cynic at all, but, as the upshot 
conclusively proves, an exceedingly fine and noble character. 
Moreover, the Artist’s wealthy uncle, from whom he is estranged, 
lives near “The Greenway,” and, more important still, the Cynic, 
who has a title, also has his seat conveniently near. 

The Grey Lady, as the heroine is whimsically styled by her 
two chance acquaintances, being sweet, gentle, and kind, what 
wonder when she reaches “The Greenway” that she effects a 
reconciliation between uncle and nephew, visits the cottagers, 
takes long walks on the moor, brings cheerfulness to sad hearts, 
and in general conducts herself as a well-bred English heroine 
usually does. And as for her mild little romance, that too is quite 
in the accepted order. 

The story should appeal to all those who do not care for an 
excessive amount of excitement in their fiction. 


WIND AND BLUE WATER. By Laura Armistead Carter. Bos- 
ton: The Cornhill Co. $1.25. 

The War poems are not in any sense the best in this collec- 
tion, but there is an admirable and martial note in the more 
peaceful verses. In fact, this note, alternating with and strength- 
ening the feminine virtue of a subtle intuition, raises the little 
book above the average of contemporary “minors and very 
minors.” 
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IRELAND AND THE EARLY CHURCH. By J. M. Flood. Dublin: 

The Talbot Press, Ltd. 3s. 6d. net. 

This is still another of the many books which are coming 
from the press in Ireland today: books on art and on history; 
books of poetry; books dealing with religion, economics, science, 
belles lettres; which books constitute one of the many wonderful 
signs of the depth and breadth, and permanent quality of Irish 
nationalism, Irish patriotism, and, best of all, Irish Faith. That, 
during a time when the whole land is darkened by a terror more 
awful than has spread over the sorrowful isle since the days of 
Cromwell or the famine, there should be such a widespread and 
abundant literature, is surely one of Ireland’s most potent ap- 
peals to the sympathy and consideration of other peoples. The 
book in question deals with the roots and origins of Catholicism 
in Ireland, and is based upon a thesis expressed in the following 
words: “The ease with which Christianity took possession of 
Ireland, as compared with the process of its growth elsewhere, 
has often been noted and warrants the assumption that the char- 
acter and institutions of the people were in the main favorable to 
its teachings and affected the nature and course of its growth 
amongst us.” The book is brief, but is full of information, and 
the short chapters dealing with such subjects as “The Rise of 
Monasticism,” “The Legend of St. Brandan,” “The Poetry of the 
Early Church,” “St. Adamnan,” “Ireland and the Celtic Church,” 
make fascinating reading. 


LE DROIT INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC POSITIF. By J. De 
Louter. Oxford: University Press. Two volumes. 22s. net. 
During the course of the nineteenth century, treatises on 

international law became increasingly “positive” in character. 

Authors attempted to state in as clear and precise terms as pos- 

sible the rules actually observed by the nations, and no longer 

felt it incumbent upon them, as was the case with the older 
authorities, to dwell upon the abstract moral principles which 

should govern nations by contrast with those which in fact did 

govern them. Professor De Louter’s work belongs to this “posi- 

tivist school.” Originally published in Dutch in 1910, it is now 
reproduced in a French translation, made by the author himself, 
and sets forth in great wealth of detail and with ample historical 
background the variety of rules presented by international cus- 
toms and treaties. 

The author is conscious of the fact that his work is already 
out of date, but believes that it is well for the nations to have 
before them a faithful statement of international law such as 
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it was at the time it was subjected to its fatal test. His task has 
been well carried out, and within its limits it is deserving of high 
praise; but it would seem that there is greater need of a critical 
treatise setting forth the defects of existing international law and 
the amendments which must be made to it if it is to become the 
basis of peace and justice in the world. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY GARDEN. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.50 net. 

The foreword of this volume, published by a Committee of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, of which Anna Pettit 
Broomell is chairman, gives its purpose and effect very fairly: 

The Children’s Story Garden announces its purpose at once. 
Its stories have the direct aim of teaching ethics and religious 
truth to children. The theory appears to be prevalent that chil- 
dren’s books should not be burdened with too much distinction 
between right and wrong, and that a story cannot have the primary 
elements of unity, sustained interest, and surprise if it is based on 
religious faith or the love of God working in the human heart. 
This unfortunate tendency, perhaps, is a reaction from the old 
type of “goody-goody” or “Sunday-school” story which had strong 
claims to morals but very little to art. Any collection which will 


dispel the idea that stories which teach morals must be dull, we 
are sure will be gladly welcomed by both parents and teachers. 


HALF LOAVES. By Margaret Culkin Banning. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.90 net. 

Cecily and Florence married their opposites, and the husband 
of each seemed better fitted to be the husband of the other. Cecily 
lived on a height, and made it hard for Dick because he could 
not maintain continued existence on the same. The fine husband 
of the little worldly-minded “Fliss” was unable to give her the 
love she learned to crave. The writer subtly shows this union 
of contradictions to be the means of broadening, deepening, and 
bringing out the best in each of the wives who suffered and 
came near the danger-point of separation or divorce. 

The book will be read with enjoyment by everyone who loves 
a good story merely for the story’s sake. It will also interest 
those who like to study the psychology of current fiction. The 
scene where the outraged ideals of a fine and sensitive woman 
goad her into cruelty and insult towards the other, and the futil- 
ity of her attempt to wound, resulting only in suffering to her- 
self, is effectively and daringly handled. 

There are lovely glimpses of schoolgirl life in a convent, of 
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its training in that tranquillity which is the fruit of turning over 
to God the solution of tangles, of the deep understanding of clois- 
tered nuns concerning life in the world. All this, and more, will 
be appreciated by Catholic readers. 


EFFICIENCY IN THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. By Sister M. Cecilia. 

New York: Frederick Pustet Co. $1.50. 

Sanctity is usually conceived of as a quiet, mysterious growth 
in the interior life of the soul. The application, then, of modern 
efficiency methods to increase God’s grace, the standardized pro- 
duction of virtue, or the discovery of “short cuts” along the road 
to Heaven, may at first sight seem paradoxical. But the greater 
paradox is that our modern principles of worldly success are only 
adaptations of our traditional rules of asceticism. There can be 
but one form of spirituality—that practised by the saints. But 
the age-old principles of sanctity may be expressed in modern 
terms, and thus, by the use of familiar commercial images, may 
make a deeper impression on contemporary minds. In this sense, 
this book is a real discovery. The author has taken over bodily 
a much advertised “Course in Efficiency,” and has cleverly drawn 
the parailel between its principles and those: of the spiritual life. 
The book is intended primarily for religious, but all seekers after 
the higher life may draw great fruit from it. 


THE SISTERS-IN-LAW. By Gertrude Atherton. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.00 net. 

Mrs. Atherton’s latest novel tells the story of the love felt 
for Richard Gathbroke, by Alexina Dwight and her discarded hus- 
band’s sister, Gora. It opens with the San Francisco earthquake, 
and closes in France shortly after the Armistice, both women 
having engaged in war work, while Gathbroke served at the 
Front. These are stupendous backgrounds whereon to depict 
action which resolves itself first into a study of San Francisco 
society, then into the wordy solution of the purely personal prob- 
lem of the trio. It is the unimpressive Gathbroke who contributes 
the one link that forms a real connection between the War and 
the main theme. In declaring to Alexina that she is his irrevo- 
cable choice, he says: “Life was given to us—for the highest 
happiness of which we are individually capable,” a gem of phil- 
osophy he has gained after a hideous experience in the trenches. 
The speech represents Mrs. Atherton’s views: indeed, the book 
seems to have been written for that purpose. Her vigorous, 
shrewd, cynical observations upon the War, and upon war in 
general, are entitled to respectful hearing by virtue of her own 
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fine war record. It is melancholy, however, to see that not even 
the world’s tragedy has effected a breach in her narrow, iron- 
bound limitations. To her, mind and body still constitute the 
whole human make-up. As a rule, she has hitherto kept within 
the borders of her mental vision; but in the present instance she 
has ventured upon contemptuous, offensive definition of what she 
is pleased to term “the much vaunted recrudescence of the re- 
ligious spirit.” In so doing, she displays the superciliousness, 
born of ignorance, that automatically excludes every ray of en- 
lightenment. 

The book is not uninteresting; but it is fragmentary in con- 
struction, and labors under all the disadvantages which attend 
fiction when used as a vehicle for opinions. 


ICTOIRE DE SAINT-LUC: A MARTYR UNDER THE TERROR, 
by Mother St. Patrick of La Retraite du Sacré Coeur. With fore- 
word by the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. (New York: Longsmans, Green 
& Co. $1.40). Father Martindale’s introduction, one of the sort we 
have learned to expect from him, is so well done that it is scarcely 
necessary to do more than quote him in calling attention to the merits 
of the work under review. It is written, as he says, “with a beautiful 
simplicity and reticence;” “it shows us the tremendously strong cur- 
rent of Catholic life that circulated in that old pre-Revolution France 
which we are apt to think so irreligious;” and it gives us some idea of 
“the very remarkable organization of those retreats which we believe 
today to be of such value for the preservation and development of 
Catholic life among ourselves.” 

The sketch is particularly apropos at this time, since Victoire de 
Saint-Luc met martyrdom by reason of her devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. She faced death cheerfully, as did the rest of that bright band 
who climbed the ladder to Heaven in those troubled days. Her dust 
has mingled with that of the Carmelites of Compiégne in the little 
cemetery of Picpus, where more than one martyr of the Terror awaits 
the Resurrection. 


OTHER MARY GONZAGA, by a Sister of Mercy, Convent of Mercy, 

Manchester, N. H. (Manchester, N. H.: The Magnificat Press. 
$1.00). The Community at Manchester has placed the public in its 
debt by putting out this extremely readable and tastefully printed little 
volume at a price that makes possible its perusal by many who, other- 
wise, might be obliged to forego that very genuine pleasure. Mother 
Gonzaga’s earthly pilgrimage was a long one. It began with Mallow, 
County Cork, and ended in the Sisters’ burial plot in St. Joseph’s 
cemetery, Manchester, N. H. It covered a span of eighty-six years, 
during which she lived to see her Order grow from a handful of 
brave-hearted women, under the leadership of that pioneer nun, Mother 
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M. Xavier Warde, to a company of many hundreds of Sisters, toiling 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Gulf to Canada. 

In all this Mother Gonzaga herself bore no mean part. It would be 
difficult to conceive of man or woman whose activities were more 
varied or productive. She was at different times, and often at the 
same time, educator, social worker, organizer, and guide to individual 
souls. The story, as given in these pages, is graphically and concisely 
told. It is interesting both because of the Sister whose fame it cele- 
brates and its descriptions of the scenes amidst which her life was 
passed. There is a short, but eloquent, preface to the biography, 
written by Mother Gonzaga’s ordinary, the Right Rev. George A. 
Guertin, D.D. 


HE DIARY OF A FORTY-NINER, edited by Chauncey L. Canfield 

(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.), is the genuine diary of a young 
New Englander who came to California during the gold rush days to 
seek his fortune. It is a rambling unpretentious record of daily hap- 
penings and gives an accurate account of the life of the mines in those 
early times. The people referred to actually existed, and many of the 
incidents noted in the diary have been verified by old-timers still 
living. 

Nothing is too unimportant to be set down. We read of the cur- 
rent cost of food, the successive steps in gold mining, the gossip, often 
scandalous, of neighbors and comrades. The diary reflects the miner’s 
dislike of the Chinese, “who would soon overrun the country,” were 
they not kept in their place—a feeling which has its sequel in the anti- 
Japanese agitation of today. Not the least interesting part of the book 
is the author’s growing love for the young “Papist” Frenchwoman and 
the romance’s happy termination. 

The diarist appears to have been a very ordinary person of some- 
what limited experience and education. He is broadened by his Cali- 
fornia life and becomes more kindly and charitable towards his 
fellowmen, while through his friendship with his partner, “Pard,” a 
famous lawyer of pioneer times, he learns to appreciate the beauty 
of great literature and the wonders of the Sierras, where they worked. 
This unconscious development of the writer makes the record a very 
human one, and because of its undoubted authenticity it is a valuable 
contribution to our stock of western pioneer literature. 


AITH AND DUTY, a course of Lessons on the Apostles’ Creed and 
the Ten Commandments for children of eight to ten years, by 
Judith F. Smith. (New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.50.) Year by 
year the principles and methods of pedagogy are being applied to the 
teaching of religion in our parish and Sunday-schools with the best of 
results. The present volume is a contribution to the various manuals 
for catechists that have been issued of late as a result of the introduc- 
tion of scientific methods. Children who enjoy the privilege of being 
taught their religion by conscientious and well-informed teachers 
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along the lines sketched in this volume, will not find it the drudgery 
it used so often to be, and they will have that practical grasp of their 
religion, so necessary in these days. The method followed by the 
author is based on sound principles of pedagogy and includes the use 
of blackboards and other apparatus for the proper and interest-inspir- 
ing presentation of the subject matter, together with memory work 
based on the Catechism, and expression work. The references to the 
Catechism in the memory work are evidently to a foreign Catechism 
and, therefore, will not be helpful to the American teacher. These 
references are not essential, but it is unfortunate that, being intended 
for American children, the Catechism of the Council of Baltimore 
should not have been supplied. 


URPRISES OF LIFE, by Georges Clémenceau (translated by Grace 
Hall). (New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.90.) The grim 
old victory Premier of France, Clémenceau, is presented to American 
readers in this book in the guise of a skillful, ironical, and, at times, 
an even tender delineator of French rural life and characters. The 
book contains twenty-five brief stories and sketches, the scenes of 
which are mostly laid in the writer’s native region of the Vendée. 
Several of the stories are regrettably spiced and larded with rather 
obvious and trite references to the anti-clerical prejudices, which in 
the political field the author has cultivated so assiduously; yet, even 
so, there is to be felt in his portraits of some of these rural curés, who 
come and go through his pages, evidences of that human sympathy for, 
and appreciation of, religious persons, if not of religious dogmas, 
which Clémenceau betokened, to the amazement of his anti-clerical 
confréres, when he came to the helm of the ship of state in France 
during the stormiest days of the War. 


IVING AGAIN, by Charles Reynolds Brown (New York: Harvard 

University Press. $1.00), presents the Ingersoll Lecture on Im- 
mortality for 1920. To this series of lectures many distinguished 
modern thinkers have contributed, including William James, Josiah 
Royce, John Fiske, G. Lowes Dickinson, and Wilhelm Ostwald. The 
author is dean of the Divinity School of the Yale University, and ap- 
proaches his subject from a Protestant standpoint, the expression of 
which, however, is firm and steadfast in its faith in a personal life 
beyond death, even although there is a characteristic vagueness and 
sentimentality attached to many of these eloquent pages. 


ATECHISM OF CHRISTIAN AND RELIGIOUS PERFECTION, by 

the Brothers of the Sacred Heart, Metuchen, N. J. $1.25. This 
treatise, in the question and answer form of a catechism, is on the 
religious life as understood by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. It 
discusses the preparation for the religious life, the religious profession, 
the religious life itself, the triple devotion indispensable to a religion: 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart, to the Blessed Virgin and to St. Joseph. 
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Its final chapters deal with the ideal religious. The book contains 
a great deal of information on the subjects treated and numerous apt 
quotations from the saints and spiritual writers. Its main usefulness, 
of course, will be as a textbook for postulants and novices in religion, 
but those seeking information on the religious life will find it helpful. 


ERMONS AND NOTES OF SERMONS, by Henry Ignatius Dudley 
Rider, Priest of the Birmingham Oratory. (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $2.50.) Those who knew of Father Ryder as the erudite 
theologian, the true Christian poet, and the accomplished literary 
artist, will turn to these sermons with eager interest. They are what 
one would expect Father Ryder’s sermons to be—the overflow of a 
deeply religious nature. Simple, solid discourses, they are faithful 
to the best Oratorian tradition requiring the sons of St. Philip Neri to 
preach “in a useful and popular way.” Some are chiseled composi- 
tions, others are mere sketches, but all are the fruit of a cultured 
spirit replenished from the unfailing fonts of the supernatural. 


UR GREAT WAR AND THE WAR OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS, by 
Gilbert Murray (New York: Thomas Seltzer). In this little book, 
which reprints its distinguished author’s Creighton Lecture of 1918, 
a study is made of the criticisms based on the war leaders of Athens 
by their contemporary opponents in the days when Cleon was, so to 
speak, the Lloyd George of his time, and was waging the Pelopon- 
nesian War. These criticisms show that human nature, and the 
problems human beings, for the most part, struggle with so vainly 
were much the same thousands of years ago as now. In reading this 
book all that would be needed to make it apply to our own Great War 
would be a slight change of name or a transposition of terms. In the 
Athens of that day there were the pacifists, and the profiteers, the 
militarists, and the propagandists, the secret service men, and the de- 
luded public, the patriots and the traitors, all playing parts in a drama, 
in the Athens of the classic age, very much the same as we have wit- 
nessed in our own days in New York or London, Washington or Paris. 
The book is written with Gilbert Murray’s accustomed charm of style. 


HE GULF OF MISUNDERSTANDING, by Tancredo Pinochet (New 

York: Boni & Liveright. $2.50 net). Miss Mabel Jones, an expert 
linguist, accepts a position with the Government during the War as a 
translator in the Spanish Department of the Censor’s Office in New 
York. In the course of her official duties she reads a letter from a 
South American living in Chicago to his wife in Santiago, Chile. The 
letter is bitter in its denunciation of conditions here in the United 
States. Miss Jones takes the liberty to add to this letter her criticism 
of the observations of the writer, and sends both to the South American 
destination. Other letters follow and the censor continues to combat 
the impressions the writer would convey. The book is interesting and 
novel in its presentation. Its arguments, on both sides, however, are 
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open to serious objections. The statements regarding the effects of the 
Catholic religion in South America can be ascribed only to ignorance, 
or worse, prejudice. 


ADDALENA’S DAY AND OTHER SKETCHES, by Laura Wolcott 

(New Haven: Yale University Press. $1.50). Travel sketches, 
ranging in setting from storied Italy and sunny Provence to Holland 
and the North Sea, make up two-thirds of this little book; the smaller 
portion consists of five legends out of the past, if legends they may be 
called. All are marked by sympathetic observation and delicate 
humor. The sympathy of observation is extended to the Catholic 
atmosphere, which is an integral part of life in Catholic countries, 
but the sympathy lacks that fullness of understanding which alone could 
save it from smacking of condescension. The “Brief for Mistress 
Socrates” is a delicious skit, and manages to carry along with it some 
much weaker brethren. 


HE NOISE OF THE WORLD, by Adriana Spadoni (New York: 

Boni & Liveright. $2.00), is the story of two young people, pure- 
hearted and obstinately idealistic, who get married in one of the 
early chapters, and afterwards become better acquainted—but with 
consequences far from the betterment of the acquaintance. Nothing 
unusual in such a theme, but much that is unusual in its strong and 
skillful handling, which brings to it the charm of novelty. 


‘i PRIVILEGE OF PAIN, by Mrs. Leo Everett. (Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co.) It is to be earnestly hoped that this brochure’s 
arresting title will bring it to the attention it justly deserves, yet might 
easily fail to receive, on account of its small and unimpressive outward 
form. Mrs. Everett deals with a present-day phenomenon that some 
of us have been watching with puzzled dismay: the wide, increasing 
insistence, as upon an established fact, of physical health as a prime 
essential without which nothing can be accomplished. That this is, 
in reality, a theory which has been steadily confuted by the world’s 
experience throughout the ages; that our greatest men and women have 
most effectively demonstrated the contrary; that to those who will to 
conquer, pain may become a teacher and a power conferring gifts of 
keenness and concentration that not only reduce it to a negligible ad- 
versary, but, also justify calling it a privilege, are solid, inspiring 
truths here presented afresh and forcefully. The author has com- 
piled classified lists of those who, handicapped by physical disable- 
ment, have reached the topmost pinnacles of greatness in the arts and 
professions, in soldiering as well as saintship. It is an imposing array. 
Mrs. Everett’s comments and expositions of her own views are com- 
pact of sound sense exceedingly well expressed; and the whole content 
offers food for thought to those who, from sheer lack of thinking, 
have fallen into popular error. An introduction by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin adds to the interest. 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Interesting biographies are Général et Trappiste (P. Marie-Joseph 
Baron de Géramb) by Dom A. M. P. Ingold; Vie de la Mére Marie- 
Madeleine Ponnet (First Superior of the Visitation of Lyon-Vassieux) ; 
Lettres de Henri Perreyve &4 Un Ami d’Enfance 1847-1865 (Eleventh 
Edition); Une Francaise d’Alsace: Melle. Louise Humann, the soul 
friend and counselor of Mme. Swetchine, and probable inspiration 
of the work of Notre Dame de Sion, by Mme. Paul Fliche—all pub- 
lished by Pierre Téqui; Saint Grégoire VII., by M. Augustin Fliche, 
the best brief life of the great medizval Pontiff written in recent 
years (Victor Lecoffre); Sainte Jeanne d’Arc, by P. L. H. Petitot, O.P., 
belongs to the realm of pure history rather than hagiography 
(Gabriel Beauchesne); from the same publisher, Une Educatrice au 
XVIlI-e Siécle, by A. de Nitray, the life of the Venerable Anne de Xainc- 
tonge of the Ursulines of Déle, a true Christian feminist, especially 
interesting to educators. Of special appeal also to educators are Les 
Idées Pédagogiques de Saint Pierre Fourier, by J. Renault and Les 
Idées Pédagogiques de la Bienheureuse Mére Julie Billiart, by Marie 
Halcant, both published by P. Lethielleux. A Marian anthology drawn 
by P. Eugéne Roupain, S.J., from the greatest names in religious liter- 
ature is La Viérge Toute Belle (P. Lethielleux). For the lovers of Mary 
the Abbé de Cazales, gives us the Vie de la Sainte Viérge, taken from 
the meditations of Catherine Emmerich (Pierre Téqui). La Morale 
Chrétienne, by Abbé H. Toublan, gives an excellent exposé of the Deca- 
logue, logical, interesting and passably original. Some of the practical 
conclusions are, however, somewhat formal and ill-considered (P. 
Lethielleux). Another work on morals is the eighteenth volume of Pére 
Janvier’s conferences, Exposition de la Morale Catholique, devoted to 
the “Virtue of Fortitude,” showing the breadth and sureness of doc- 
trine, perfect arrangement, simple, yet majestic style characteristic 
of the series (P. Lethielleux). Le Divin Méconnu is the significant 
and striking title of a work of Monseigneur Landrieux on the action of 
the Holy Ghost in the Church, in souls, and the nature of His seven 
divine gifts. A real spiritual treatise for the use of young men is 
Du Collége au Mariage (P. Lethielleux), extracts from the writings of 
Louis Veuillot. A chapter is devoted to marriage and an appendix to 
unhappy marriages. Futurs Epoux, by Abbé Charles Grimaud (P. 
Téqui), has also in mind the “great sacrament” of marriage. Two 
spiritual works published by Lethielleux for children are Dans Le 
Silence et Dans La Priére, an important study of the discipline of 
obedience, the control of feelings, the upbuilding of character; and 
Allons a Dieu, by Y. d’Isne, short meditations for every day. For 
priests instructing children we have Retraite d’Enfants, by Abbé 
Morice, and Retraites de Communion Solennelle, by Canon Jean Vaudon 
(Pierre Téqui). A study of the social problems now engroégsing Indus- 
trial Labor the world over, is Problémes Sociaux du Travail Industriel, 
by Max Turmann, well known to readers of THe CatHo.tic Wor.tp. In 
the field of literature, J. de Tonquédec has made an interesting study of 
G. K. Chesterton, the Christian apologist, playful, religious, whimsical, 
sincere. 

F. Rauch of Innsbruck brings out two works for priests: De 
Poenis Ecclesiasticis, by H. Noldin, S.J., adapted by A. Schénegger, 
S.J., and Repetitorium Theologiw Fundamentalis, by P. Virgilio Wass, 
O.M.Cap. And from P. Marietti, Turin, we have the Examen Confes- 
sariorum, by C. Carbone, and De Sacramentis, Volume I., by F. M. 
Cappello. 





Recent Events. 


From the middle of May to the present 
Germany. date, the Silesian problem has continued to 
be the outstanding feature of the European 
situation. The chief events during this period have been: 

On May 18th Lloyd George reiterated his previously ex- 
pressed view that the fate of Silesia must be decided according 
to the Versailles Treaty and by the Supreme Council, not by 
Adelbert Korfanty, leader of the Polish insurrection; and on the 
same date the American Government declined the Polish request 
for intervention. On May 23d the first clash between the Ger- 
mans and Poles occurred along the Oder, especially in the vicin- 
ity of Krappitz, the Poles being driven back in some places a dis- 
tance of five miles. Several days later a number of British bat- 
talions entered Silesia to suppress the insurgents, and an armis- 
tice was concluded between the Germans and Poles pending the 
disposition of the British forces. Almost immediately, however, 
hostilities were resumed. 

On June 2d an attack by the Germans upon the French gar- 
rison at Beuthen, accused by the Germans of aiding the Poles, 
was put down by the French with considerable German losses. 
Sporadic fighting between Germans and Polish forces continued 
for almost a week, when the French issued an ultimatum declar- 
ing that, if the German troops which had advanced several kilo- 
metres on the Annaberg sector following insurgent attacks did 
not withdraw, French troops in the industrial section, which had 
been protecting the German population there, would be with- 
drawn. A late telegram says that General Hofer, commanding 
the Germans, has stopped his attack, although he refuses to with- 
draw his troops from the part of the territory he holds. Owing 
to a change in Allied plans, however, the French did not carry out 
their threat of evacuation. 

It is learned from British sources that the probable plan for 
pacification will be to garrison all the large industrial towns in 
the plebiscite area with British troops, for which it is said that 
sufficient forces are available. The French, on the other hand, 
have proposed that all available troops be distributed between the 
German and Polish lines, thus establishing a neutral zone and al- 
lowing the situation to adjust itself. British officials, however, 
favor following a plan calling for an active effort for disarma- 
ment and the reéstablishment of order in both the Polish and 
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German districts. Latest dispatches state that the neutral zone 
has been established, and also that the British have occupied 
Rosenberg, twenty miles northeast of Oppeln, initiating a big 
flanking and frontal push, having as its objective the suppression 
of the Polish insurgents and the restoration of the police and 
governmental powers to their lawful wielders under the Versailles 
Treaty, namely the Inter-Allied Plebiscite Commission. There is 
some talk of possible Anglo-Italian codperation, without the 
French, along these lines. The discipline of the insurgents under 
Korfanty is reported to be crumbling. 

As a result of the unfavorable turn of events in Silesia, the 
Polish Premier Witos, late in May, tendered his resignation to 
President Pilsudski. Earlier in the month, Foreign Minister 
Sapieha resigned. President Pilsudski has declared his deter- 
mination to oppose any violation of the Versailles Treaty by Polish 
armed forces, and to seek a settlement of the trouble by negotia- 
tion. Owing to the unsettled state of affairs, the Polish mark on 
May 29th reached its lowest level, being quoted at one thousand 
marks to the dollar. 

With respect to German internal affairs, the new Cabinet, 
and particularly its head, Chancellor Wirth, have won for them- 
selves a very strong position not only in Germany, but among the 
Allies as well. This has resulted chiefly from the firm stand of 
the Chancellor, who on all occasions has affirmed his intention of 
seeing that Germany pays what is due the Allies, and to this end 
would summon to his assistance all the financial and industrial 
leaders of Germany. The most important step in this last respect 
was the selection on May 28th of Dr. Walter Rathenau, president 
of the German General Electric Company, for the post of Minister 
of Reconstruction. Earlier in the month, Dr. Friedrich Rosen, 
German envoy at The Hague, was appointed Foreign Minister. 

On May 31st Chancellor Wirth outlined his programme to the 
Reichstag, particularly in regard to reparations, Upper Silesia, 
and the French policy in the Rhineland, and several days later the 
Reichstag voted confidence in the Government by a vote of 213 to 
77, with 48 members not voting. The vote of confidence was on 
the question of approval of the Chancellor’s declaration regard- 
ing fulfillment of the Allied ultimatum. A second section of the 
same resolution, dealing with the Government’s attitude towards 
the Upper Silesian question, was passed also by a large majority. 
The Reichstag thereupon entered upon a ten-day recess, during 
which the Ministry is to draft tax and other financial measures it 
deems necessary for fulfillment of the ultimatum obligations. 

That the Government is fully resolved to act promptly and 
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decisively in carrying out its promises, has been shown on sev- 
eral occasions. On May 25th, in response to an Allied protest, 
the Government took strict measures to suppress all recruiting 
offices for the Free Corps of Silesia, and instituted proceedings 
against several high railway officials at Dresden for not inter- 
cepting trains carrying recruits. 

Even more important has been the Government’s action with 
regard to reparations and disarmament. On May 30th Germany 
completed payment of the one billion gold marks due Jane Ist 
as the first payment on reparations under the Peace Treaty, and 
on June 7th the Reparations Commission announced that up to 
that date Germany had paid an additional 40,000 marks in excess 
of the quota. Nineteen $10,000,000 notes, less this 40,000 
marks excess, remain to be paid in the next ten weeks. It is an- 
nounced that a special conference will soon be held in Paris to 
settle the operation of the priority to which Belgium has the right 
in the German payments. The Treaty gives Belgium the right 
to the first 2,500,000,000 marks, but it is understood that Belgium 
will consent to modifications, so that she will receive only a part 
of the first billion marks that have been paid. 

The greatest difficulty in the matter of disarmament was 
experienced with regard to the Bavarian Einwohnerwebhr, or citi- 
zens’ guard. The first step by the Berlin Government towards 
the dissolution of this and other Bavarian forces was taken on 
May 18th, when Berlin addressed a note to the Bavarian Govern- 
ment in which it was made plain that all so-called self-defence 
organizations must be disbanded. After much negotiation and 
pressure, both from Berlin and the Allies, the Einwohnerwehr 
finally agreed to disarm voluntarily by June 30th under the terms 
of the Allied ultimatum. 

The trial of German war criminals, as provided in the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, opened in the Supreme Court at Leipsic on May 
23d and concluded temporarily on June 4th, as there were no 
more British cases ready for presentment. In the cases of three 
of the defendants nominal sentences were imposed; while in the 
case of the fourth there was an acquittal. The cases were poorly 
selected and were badly supported by evidence. The Court, how- 
ever, was generally commended by the British for its fairness 
and impartiality. 

On June 6th the Council of Ambassadors, sitting at Paris, 
sent a letter, signed by Premier Briand as President, taking cog- 
nizance of the good-will of the German Government in its efforts 
to fulfill its undertakings under the Peace Treaty. In the letter 
the Council granted Germany a delay, until September 30th, for 
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the transformation of the Diesel motors from submarine use to 
civilian industry. 

Despite several protests by the Allies, and repeated threats of 
intervention by the Central Austrian Government, Salzburg, Aus- 
tria, persisted in holding a referendum on May 30th on the ques- 
tion of fusion with Germany. The total vote showed 67,533 in 
favor of and 677 against fusion. In order to relieve the Austrian 
Government of the onus, the explanation was made that the refer- 
endum was unofficial and was being taken under the private 
auspices of the three dominant parties in the province. Like the 
recent vote in Tyrol, which also voted in favor of fusion, the vote 
was for the avowed purpose of ascertaining the popular sentiment 
on the question of the Federal Government approaching the 
League of Nations for the privilege of self-determination. Dr. 
Mayr, the Austrian Chancellor, in his endeavors to stay the plebis- 
cite, held that the whole question of Allied credits for Austria 
was threatened by this inopportune unionist agitation. Directly 
after the referendum, the entire Austrian Cabinet, which took 
office on November 20th last, handed in their resignations. 


The most significant feature of the French 
France. political situation during the last month 
has been the French change of attitude to- 
ward Germany, consequent on the efforts of the new German Cab- 
inet to meet Allied demands. Immediately following Germany’s 
closing of the eastern frontier, to prevent the passage of troops 
into Silesia late in May, and her promise to disband volunteer 
forces forming in Eastern Germany, Premier Briand withdrew his 
threat to occupy the Ruhr Vailey. Since then, Minister of War 
Barthou has announced the demobilization of the class of 1919, 
composed of about 150,000 twenty-year old men whom Premier 
Briand had suddenly called to the colors on May Ist. This action 
eased the tension between the French and English Governments, 
which had been growing steadily since the rise of the Polish in- 
surrection and the strong declaration of Lloyd George that it 
should be suppressed even at the cost of German aid. 

Accused by his opponents of weakness and of subservience 
to the British, Briand, on May 26th, expressed his trust in Chan- 
cellor Wirth, his refusal to break the Entente, and in general 
declared himself in favor of a policy of moderation. After a 
three days’ debate, the Chamber of Deputies indorsed the Gov- 
ernment’s policy by a vote of 419 against 171. On May 3lst the 
Senate likewise voted its confidence by a vote of 277 to 8. The 
crystallization of the French foreign policy is now regarded as 
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more complete than at any time since the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed. The action of the Chamber of Deputies and of the Senate 
has been backed by public opinion, enunciated in the press, which 
indicates that France is unanimous for M. Briand’s firm stand 
that France, while maintaining the right to assume a certain inde- 
pendence in her Continental policy, must continue to accept the 
counsel of her Allies in dealing with Germany. 

In furtherance of this closing of the breach between England 
and France, discussion has recently sprung up on both sides of 
the Channel in favor of a new military and political alliance be- 
tween the two countries. It is felt that the present system of 
irregular meetings of the Supreme Council with regard to special 
problems is unsatisfactory, and that the time is approaching when 
there should be a general liquidation of questions outstanding be- 
tween the two countries and an agreement on Allied policy on 
such widely separated problems as Silesia, Austria, the Near East, 
and the Ruhr. This discussion has been wholly unofficial, how- 
ever, and the fate of the project is largely dependent on the Amer- 
ican attitude towards what, in effect, would be a return to the 
old system of pre-War alliances, and would make the success of 
the League of Nations, or of any association of nations, difficult. 

Though the American Government has not indicated how it 
would regard such an alliance, the position of the new Adminis- 
tration towards the League of Nations was made clear in a speech 
in London on May 29th by the new American Ambassador, Col- 
onel George Harvey. In this speech Ambassador Harvey declared 
definitely that the United States “would not have anything what- 
soever to do with the League or with any commission or commit- 
tee appointed by it or responsible to it, directly or indirectly, 
openly or furtively.” He also announced his appointment, as 
President Harding’s representative, on the Supreme Council of 
the Allies to codperate towards an European settlement. 

In line with this policy, the American Government has in- 
structed Roland W. Boyden to resume his seat on the Reparations 
Commission, and has given him an assistant to act as unofficial 
observer on the Guarantees Committee of the Commission. In ad- 
dition the American Government has decided to aid the Allies in 
solving the Austrian financial problem in so far as this assistance 
does not involve the United States in matters of purely European 
concern. An Inter-Allied conference for the consideration of 
ways and means of improving economic conditions in Central and 
Southern Europe, will be held on June 15th at Porto Rosa, near 
Trieste, and at this meeting the United States, as one of Austria’s 
heaviest creditors, will be unofficially represented. 
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Despite American repudiation of the League, its various com- 
mittees are still functioning. Of these the most important is the 
Finance Committee which after an eight-day session in London, 
closing May 30th, evolved a plan to aid Austria. One essential 
condition for the success of the plan is, that the Governments 
entitled to reparations under the Treaty of St. Germain and to 
the repayment of loans granted for relief purposes, shall postpone 
their claims for twenty years, and that any fresh loans contracted 
during the first five years of that term shall have priority over 
these liens. Partial assurances that this will be done have been 
received from Great Britain, France, Japan and Czecho-Slovakia. 
As for the Austrians, they must agree to balance their budget, 
abolish their food subsidies, cut down their huge Civil Service, 
and try to remove the customs barriers which have grown up 
between Austria and the territories which formerly belonged to 
her. Once these conditions have been accepted, the Committee, 
which is composed not of politicians, but of expert financiers, 
recommends that temporary loans be granted to Austria to help 
her over her present crisis, that a strong bank of issue be built up 
to retire all existing paper money and to issue a new series under 
proper control, and that a large permanent loan be floated. 

On June 7th, one year after its signing; the French Chamber 
ratified the Treaty of Trianon, which established peace between 
the Allies and Hungary. In anticipation of this act, Hungary, 
shortly beforehand, made formal application to the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations for admission to the League. The ap- 
plication will be placed on the agenda of the assembly, which will 
meet in September. 

Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary General of the League, on 
June 2d, received from the acting Premier of Australia a telegram 
informing him that the Australian Government, on May 8th last, 
established a civil administration in the former German colony 
of New Guinea, a mandate over this territory having been allotted 
by the Supreme Council to the King of England, to be exercised 
in his name by the Australian Government. On May 3ist 
Czecho-Slovakia gave its adherence to the International Court of 
Justice, created by the League of Nations. 

Negotiations being conducted at Brussels by a Commission of 
the League, between Lithuanian and Polish delegates, over the 
occupation of Vilna by the Polish General Zellgouski, were sud- 
denly discontinued on June 2d. Poland insisted that the confer- 
ence should be attended by delegates from Vilna, who would have 
equal rights with the other delegates. The Lithuanians opposed 
this on the ground that, as Vilna was under the domination of 

vor. cx. 36 
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Zellgouski, any delegates chosen to represent Vilna specifically 
would be inclined to favor Poland, and that Lithuania would be 
outvoted. The whole issue has now been turned back again to 
the Council of the League of Nations. 

The meeting of the Armaments Commission of the League, 
which was originally set for May and was postponed to June 20th, 
has again been postponed to July 10th. It is understood that this 
action was due to the United States Senate resolution, authorizing 
the President to enter into a conference with Great Britain and 
Japan concerning reduction of the naval expenditures and build- 
ing programmes of the three nations. The Armaments Com- 
mission will take into consideration the proposed conference 
which is to be held in Washington. 

The annual congress of the French Railroaders’ Brotherhood 
suddenly ended on June 2d after a series of heated discussions 
on the question whether or not to adhere to Moscow. The vote 
was 53,677 against and 55,140 in favor of the motion, thus putting 
control in the hands of the pro-Bolsheviki. A scene of general 
disorder followed, ending by the retirement of the more moderate 
element. The split exactly parallels those which have already 
occurred in the Socialist Party and other Labor Federations, the 
result being that the political influence of Labor is nullified, since 
the two parties are of almost equal strength. 

The congress of Russian manufacturers and business men, 
sitting in Paris, closed its session on May 24th with the adoption 
of thirteen resolutions of an economic and political character. 
One of the resolutions warned foreign capitalists against the po- 
litical and economic complications bound to follow the reéstab- 
lishment in Russia of a legal Government, which would decline 
to acknowledge the Bolshevik concessions. Another resolution 
recognized the tangible character of the Russian debt, both in- 
ternal and external, and declared that the first duty of a legal 
Russian Government would be to satisfy all the nation’s creditors’ 
whether Russians or foreigners. 


Towards the end of May, Eastern Siberia, 

Russia. with Vladivostok as the centre, became the 

scene of a series of conflicts, between rival 

Russian military interests, the final issue of which is still in doubt. 
The first event of the series began on May 27th, when Vladivostok, 
which for some time has been under the control of a sort of 
Socialistic Government, fell into the hands of the troops of the 
late General Kappel. The Kappel forces, which are anti-Bolshe- 
vik and are remnants of the former army of Admiral Kolchak, 
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were led by General Verzihbitski, who raised the imperial flag 
over the city, the Japanese troops in the city remaining neutral. 
M. Merkudoff was named head of the new Government, but almost 
immediately another new Government was formed by Lieutenant 
General Boldireff. 

A few days later the anti-Bolshevik leaders extended their 
authority to the northwestward by obtaining control of the cities 
of Spassk and Grodekovo. At the same time anti-Bolshevik troops 
under Baron Ungern-Sternberg, in an offensive against Chita, the 
seat of the Far Eastern Republic, captured several towns. On 
June 4th Omsk, the seat of the former Kolchak Government, was 
captured by anti-Bolshevik forces. 

At this time, the officers of General Semenoff, the Cossack 
general and the most prominent of the anti-Bolshevik leaders in 
Eastern Siberia, proclaimed him supreme ruler of the new state 
established at Viadivostok. When Semenoff, who had been at 
Harbin, attempted to land at Vladivostok, however, he was pre- 
vented by the Kappel forces, who, at the same time, placed under 
arrest several members of Semenoff’s self-styled cabinet. The 
foreign Consuls informally voted that until the population had an 
opportunity to decide the form of Government it desired, General 
Semenoff should not be permitted to land. : 

Latest dispatches state that the Town Council has been re- 
instated at Vladivostok and has resumed its functions. It has 
adopted resolutions of congratulation to Semenoff as the stanch- 
est anti-Bolshevik leader in the Far East; but has requested him, 
as a true patriot, to refrain from interfering in affairs at Vladi- 
vostok and also to prevent his Cossack followers, who are esti- 
mated to number ten thousand, from doing so. The Japanese 
command at Vladivostok, which has been preparing to evacuate 
that city and the rest of Siberia, has issued a statement saying it 
warned Semenoff that a visit by him to Vladivostok would be un- 
desirable and untimely, and that he would receive no support 
from the Japanese troops, as such action might give rise to the 
belief that the Japanese had instigated the Kappel coup d’état. 

A certain spirit of compromise with capitalistic institutions, 
has recently been shown by the leader of Soviet Russia, and espe- 
cially by Premier Lenine. Having first obtained complete ap- 
proval of his new policies by the Congress of the All-Russia Trade 
Unions, on May 24th, Lenine, a few days later, won similar ap- 
proval from the Congress of the Communist Party. These reforms 
contemplate, principally, a modification of the governmental con- 
trol of shops, the encouragement of small and medium-sized co- 
operatives and private industries, and collection from the peasants 
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of a fixed amount of grain by a system of tax in kind, estimated 
as about one-third of the crop, the remaining two-thirds to remain 
at the disposal of the peasant for trading through the newly 
restored coéperatives, whose power is to be extended. The former 
system of requisitions permitted the peasant to keep only a small 
quantity of grain, the State forcibly taking the rest. 

The change in Soviet policy is ascribed to the lack of food 
and the exhaustion of the gold supply due to extensive shipments 
to outside countries. A recent dispatch from Moscow stated that 
since January Ist there have been issued 1,168,000,000,000 rubles 
in currency as against 225,000,000,000 issued for the same period 
of last year. Eighty-seven per cent. of the new budget is to be 
covered by the new issue. 

Lenine’s sudden drift away from his Bolshevik doctrines and 
back toward capitalism, has forced a split between his followers 
and those of Trotzky, as indicated by a sharp division of opinion 
between the Soviet Peoples’ Commission and the All-Russian 
Council of National Economy, the two principal political and 
economic organizations of the Soviet Government. The former, 
controlled by Lenine, is in favor of discarding the Bolshevik pro- 
gramme, at least in part and for a time, while the Council, which 
is controlled by Trotzky, Schliapnikoff and Bucharin, urges the 
annulment of all foreign concessions and adherence to an ex- 
tremist programme. This is considered the most serious dis- 
agreement that has yet arisen between the Soviet leaders. 

Even should the Russian Bolshevik régime collapse imme- 
diately, however, a new, united Russia is impossible of realiza- 
tion for decades to come in the opinion of political students, Gov- 
ernment officials and business men in the three Baltic States, 
Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, which have diplomatic missions 
at Moscow. These men disagree on the number of years neces- 
sary to build up a new Russia, some saying it will take one hun- 
dred and fifty years and some, making it only fifty. All agree, 
however, that the fall of the régime headed by Lenine would be 
followed by a long period of anarchy, during which time the in- 
numerable ethnographic units that go to make up Russia, would 
break away and form separate states. 

Soviet Russia and the Turkish Nationalist Government of 
Mustapha Kemal have agreed to a treaty based upon mutual aid 
for the “emancipation of all peoples of the East, and the absolute 
right of self-determination.” The protocol, signed by representa- 
tives of the two nations on January 20, 1920, which disposed of 
territory along their frontiers, has now been made effective. By 
this protocol, Batum was given to Georgia and Azerbaijan made 
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an autonomous State. The Soviet Government has released Tur- 
key from all economic engagements entered into by that country 
with Russia during the Tsarist régime. 

In pursuance of the Russo-British trade agreement, several 
British commissions have left for Russia in order to acquaint 
themselves with conditions prevailing at the Russian ports and 
the stocks of goods on hand. The main object of the commission 
is to overcome transport difficulties. In an endeavor to solve this 
problem, the Soviet authorities recently decided, at a conference 
with railway delegates, to intrust private concerns with the task 
of obtaining fuel for the railroads. 


The general elections held throughout Italy 

Italy. last month were marked by a comparatively 

small vote and disorders in several places, 

particularly in the provinces of Pisa, Novara and Parma, where 

altogether eight persons were killed and many wounded in con- 

flicts between the Fascisti and Socialists. Although Giolitti’s own 

party returned him only 106 Deputies, he has a Ministerial bloc 

of 221. The other political parties will be represented in the next 

Chamber of Deputies as follows: the Unified Party, 125; Cath- 

olics, 106; Fascisti, 28; Reformists, 22; Communists, 15; Repub- 
licans, 9; Slavs, 5, and Germans, 4. 

The election of Slav and German Deputies has raised the 
question of the language to be used in the Chamber. At present, 
when Deputies from the provinces of Nice and Savoy, where 
French is spoken, take the floor, they are allowed to speak in 
French. It is believed the Germans and Slavs will also attempt 
to speak in their own tongue, thus forcing the Chamber to make 
rules to deal with the problem. 

In the last Chamber the number of Socialists stood 170; in 
the new Chamber their number will be 162, counting together 
the three factions into which the Socialists have split—the Uni- 
fied Party, the Reformists and the Agrarians. In the old Chamber 
there were no Communists, as an organized party, until twenty 
of them united after the Socialist Congress at Leghorn and tried 
to put Leninism into effect; but there were all along eighteen 
Reform Socialists—those who believed in the War and who later 
placed patriotism above Bolshevism. In the new Chamber the 
Socialists are absolutely divided: the Communists have fifteen 
seats and the Reformists twenty-two, leaving to the Official, now 
Unified, Party 125. The Reformists already have representation 
in the Cabinet, and hence will support it; but adhering to a long- 
established practice, the Unified Party and the Communists will 
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continue to be unrepresented. It is obvious that the present Gov- 
ernment has nothing to fear from the Socialists as such, as all but 
fifteen of them—the Communists—have solemnly subscribed to 
Parliamentary procedure, and normally the Giolitti coalition can 
count on the support of the other parties who are represented in 
the Cabinet, the total support being 386 with an opposition of 149. 

Armed bands, which are declared to consist mostly of former 
legionaries of d’Annunzio have terrorized Fiume with clandestine 
assassinations ever since the victory of the autonomous party in 
the April elections. A number of prominent autonomists have 
been murdered, the bands operating chiefly at night, and many 
families have left the city because of the terrorism. Professor 
Riccardo Zanella, leader of the victorious autonomists, is being 
kept out of Fiume. He lives in Buccari, on the Jugo-Slav side of 
the bay, where he has formed his Government and is ready to 
enter Fiume at the opportune moment. 

A general strike was declared in Civitavecchia shortly after a 
pitched battle between Fascisti and longshoremen immediately 
following the general election. Military forces occupied the city 
when the strike was called. At Chiusi, Tuscany, a post-election 
clash occurred between Communists and Fascisti, in which five 
persons were killed and many wounded. On May 2l\st, Signor 
Platania, leader of the Fascisti at Rimini, was shot and killed at 
night by an assassin, who succeeded in escaping. 

The Russian Bolshevik trade mission which came to Italy to 
negotiate a commercial treaty has given up its intention of drop- 
ping its work and returning to Russia. Count Sforza, Italian 
Foreign Minister, convinced M. Varowsky, head of the mission, 
that his announced reason for going home was unjustified, the 
reason being that the diplomatic privileges of the mission had 
been violated by the Italian customs authorities. Count Sforza 
promised that if M. Varowsky would stay and finish up the treaty, 
he would arrange for two months of immunity for the mission. 
The treaty, however, must be finished and signed before the end 
of July, failing which the immunity is to cease automatically. 

Five million lire of forged Italian treasury bonds were un- 
earthed in Milan late in May and seized by Government police. 
How widespread the counterfeiting is has not been learned. The 
pseudo bonds were all dated 1925. The suspicions of the author- 
ities had been aroused by the sale of bond coupons in the open 
market. The transactions were traced to well known accountants 
of Milan, and the counterfeit bonds, from which the coupons had 
been clipped, were discovered and sequestered. 


June 13, 1920. 
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EACE is the word heard most frequently on the lips of the 
world. Wars are sustained that peace may come: strife, 
sacrifice, pain are endured that they may issue in peace. And 
while the word is being shouted abroad and blatantly championed, 
the hearts of many, if not of most, have given up hope with regard 
to peace. They have despaired of knowing the way that leads 
to it. They have accepted life, because they are compelled to— 
a thing to be endured, with its good and ill: its pleasure and its 
pain. “Let us not think too seriously of its purpose lest we 
be worried and even baffled. Let us close our eyes to what may 
be and accept what is: squeeze therefrom as much pleasure and 
enjoyment as we can, without being unnecessarily cruel to 
others.” But faith in oneself, faith in the institutions that have 
been traditionally the fortresses of man’s peace, has been lost to 
the multitude. 

Writers in the popular journals and magazines, when they 
treat the question seriously, offer but insubstantial speculation 
to a people who even yet would welcome bread were it presented. 
Movements are “created,” varied in inspiration and motive, to 
promote “peace.” They call for a “union,” but furnish no hope 
whereby the “union” may live. They discuss the commercial: the 
industrial: the racial: but none of this yields even an approach 
to peace. They are evidences of what man inevitably yearns for: 
they are no guarantees that he will achieve. His repeated wil- 
lingness to try and his repeated experiences of failure have made 
him the more skeptical: the more hopeless. 

a * cal * 

PARTIAL peace is not peace at all. There may be no war 
among the nations, yet the hearts of the millions may not 
know peace. Racial aspirations may apparently be satisfied, yet 
if the people know not justice and salvation they will not know 
peace. There is inevitably a social warfare—both a possible and 
actual contention—between group and group: and between man 
and man. There is inevitably an individual warfare—a struggle 
within between the body and the soul, an effort of the spirit to 
break through, to conquer, to see the light, to know that the soul, 

which measures and explains our life, will attain. 

All action springs from the individual, and to the individual 
returns. World peace depends upon the contribution of every 
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nation that affects the world’s destiny. Social peace is made up 
of the contribution of each and every individual that constitutes 
the social body: and the contribution of the individual can be no 
greater than the peace which he recognizes within himself. If his 
whole view of peace, or its practical attainment, be limited to in- 
dustry and trade: agreeable commercial relations—the nation’s 
view, so far as he counts, will rise no higher. If his hope of peace 
embraces as essential the moral and the spiritual, so far will he 
affect both the peace, the hope and the aspirations of his fellows, 
of his country, of the world. If a man believes that he will have 
no peace, and that his fellows will have no peace, unless he live 
personally in the light of God’s definite truth: unless he seek 
justice and love charity and refuse to better himself materially 
at the slightest cost to his brothers, then his spirit will encourage, 
elevate the spirit of his fellows and will be a light, showing the 
true road to peace. 
. * 7 * 

R every man knows that there can be no peace unless he him- 

self is at peace. And a man cannot be at peace unless he is 
at peace with God. Industrial arrangements: international agree- 
ments: intellectual speculation: imaginative theories are not the 
fundamental, substantial rock upon which man may securely rest 
his feet and permit his soul to look up with assurance into 
heaven. Every act by which he personally perverts the order of 
his soul with God shakes the universe. It may be hidden: un- 
known: may seemingly affect no one; but its reverberations are 
heard through earth, through all humanity, through hell and 
through heaven. Man is not infinite, but each and every man, by 
virtue of the power of his free will, has an infinite force, an in- 
finite power. The security of the world demands that each shall 
keep that power in touch with its Source, else it will play chaos 
with the individual and with the universe. 

It is the individual’s irresponsibility, the thoughtless, reckless 
use of his powers, that has made remote today the possibility of 
peace. The individual soul does not know peace because he is 
unwilling to recognize the law of life, his immediate, personal 
responsibility to a personal God and His divine law. And because 
millions of individuals do not know it, the nation does not know 
it. The aims of the latter, consequently, not only grow less spir- 
itual, but are shaped more and more by material, commercial 
trade interests. These become primary instead of secondary: 
order is perverted and, consequently, there is no peace. 

And the jealousies: mistrust: rivalry: conquest that pre- 
dominant commercialism demands, make not for order and 
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peace, but for unrest. Yes: all these things are necessary. With- 
out them there could be no comity of nations. But they are not 
the one thing necessary. In themselves they are not all satisfying. 
The spirit of man will ever assert its superiority over his body: 
or more truly put, his body also will bear testimony to its union 
with the soul and testify to dissatisfaction and unrest, unless its 
eternal partner have peace also. 
* - * * 
HIS truth is universal and individual. It is universal, because 
it is individual. It is the starting point for every one of us. 
And that is why, from time immemorial until this day, the soul 
longs for a Saviour Who will give it peace within, personal recon- 
ciliation with God, and show the way of truth: of duty: of love. 
That is why the world welcomed, and will again welcome, Christ, 
the Prince of Peace. But a few believed in Him at first: the few by 
their individual fidelity, their comprehensive concept of peace 
converted the world. Only by a return, through the individual, 
to a positive acceptance of the definite teaching and law of Christ: 
of the individual’s fidelity to it, come and go what may, is there 
a likelihood that the nation and the world will know peace. Christ 
is the only source whence shall spring that fountain of life in the 
soul of the individual or of the nation. 

“He will speak peace unto His people” (Psalm Ixxxiv. 9). 

“The Prince of Peace” (Isaias ix. 6). 

“There is no peace to the wicked, saith the Lord” (Isaias 

22). 

“To direct our feet into the way of peace” (Luke i. 79). 

“Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you” (St. 
John xiv. 27). 

“Therefore let us follow after the things that are of peace; 
and keep the things that are of edification one towards another” 
(Romans xiv. 19). 

“For He (Christ) is our peace” (Ephesians ii. 14). 

“Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the 
children of God” (St. Matthew v. 9). 


—_- 





S a protest and a reaction against the materialism and the 
skepticism that not long since were so widely honored, the 
insistence in the popular addresses at this Commencement season 
on spiritual values was most welcome. One deplores, of course, 
the lack of definiteness: the eloquent devotion to the insubstantial. 
The word itself is lauded, but the Word Incarnate is unknown. 
And there is no one to give Him to the nations save the Church, 
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who has both protected Him and given Him freely since He died 
for all on the Cross. 
* +. * ~ 
R. COOLIDGE, the Vice-President, in his address at Amherst 
College, has reviewed the unrest and dissatisfaction of the 
world: “The world must look for something more than prosperity 
in the present situation. The individual must look for something 
more than wages and profits for his compensation. Unless this 
satisfaction can be found by proceeding in the way of right and 
truth and justice, the search for it will fail. The material things 
of life cannot stand alone. Unless they are sustained by the 
spiritual things of life, they are not sustained at all. The work 
of the world will not be done unless it is done from a motive of 
righteousness.” 

“There must also be in your lives,” stated President John 
Grier Hibben of Princeton University, “some constant star in the 
heavens above, some divine light upon human affairs, upon which 
you can steadfastly fix your gaze and lay your course.” 

“Only by the rehabilitation of the mind of man and increase 
of the areas of intelligence and goodness of man to an extent that 
shall eliminate the chance of evil infection, can the opportunities 
of life be insured,” was the pronouncement made by Dr. Ernest 
Martin Hopkins, President of Dartmouth College at the Com- 
mencement exercises of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University, in his Baccalaur- 
eate sermon, stated that one of the evils of the day was the loss of 
faith and liberty and self-control. “This same loss of faith leads 
often to the creation of new social machinery and the substitution 
of mechanism. It works busily and noisily, as if the Kingdom of 
Heaven were not like a grain of mustard seed, but like an adding 
machine.” 


in 
— 





HAT national vigilance on the part of the Catholic body is 

necessary for national welfare, is once more made evident 
by the history of the recent school controversy in Belgium. This 
review is taken from an article, entitled “The School War in Bel- 
gium,” by C. d’Orgeu, in the June issue of L’Actualité Catholique. 
His startling conclusion is: “Not only are the present anti-Cath- 
olic and Masonic measures of the present Minister of Instruction, 
M. Destrée, illegal, but the system now in force in Belgium is 
illegal, and this illegality is due more to the negligence of Cath- 


olics than to the boldness of their enemies.” 
* * * * 
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HE school system of Belgium is quite simple. Primary edu- 

cation is compulsory for a period of eight years. The pro- 
gramme of studies is laid down by the State as defined by 
Article XVII. of the organic law on Primary Education. But the 
law permits that this education be given by different types of 
schools. Schools in Belgium are free. There are different kinds 
of primary schools: municipal schools: adopted free schools: 
adoptable free schools and unadopted free schools. A free school 
is one which, by fulfilling certain legal requirements as to quarters 
and teachers, is adopted by the municipality and receives certain 
material advantages. Adopted schools are those which, although 
fulfilling the legal requirements, are not adopted by the munic- 
ipality but, nevertheless, are subject to limited government control 
in return for subsidies paid from government funds. Non-adopt- 
able schools are entirely free and receive no subsidy of any kind. 


* * * * 


T is to be noted that the municipalities have no direct authority 
over the schools which may be adopted by them. They can- 
not modify the legal programme by restriction. They do not have 
even the right of supervision which belongs to the State alone. 
Article XVII. of the law on Primary Education confines itself to 
an enumeration of the branches which must compose the mini- 
mum programme. Everything contained therein is, therefore, 
necessary and compulsory. With regard to the administration, 
the law gives full liberty to the municipalities, which are ex- 
tremely jealous of their prerogatives and their autonomy, and to 
the directors of the free schools. It is permissible to add special 
branches when such a course is considered advisable by the mu- 

nicipalities or the directors. 

7 * * * 


N the country districts of Belgium the municipal school is, as 
a rule, Catholic. In the large centres, where there is a dense 
laboring population and where Socialism has successfully spread 
its anti-religious propaganda, the municipal schools are anti- 
clerical. In such schools there is no trace of religious instruction. 
Now the remarkable point is that not only anti-clerics, but that 
Catholics themselves stated to the author of this article that 
religious instruction in the schools was not compulsory. One 
experienced man, interviewed by the author, stated that in cities 
like Antwerp no religious instruction had been given in the schools 
for over fifty years, and that it had even happened that the clergy 
had refused to give religious instruction in these schools when 
invited to do so after the vote on the school laws in 1879. This 
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last statement is, the author states, a fact absolutely exact, con- 
firmed by leading Catholic churchmen. 

The reason why this invitation to give religious instruction in 
the municipal schools was refused was that the clergy might 
throw their support to the free schools. “The question might be 
raised,” says the author, “as to the opportunism or even the 
legitimacy of an abstension fraught with such consequences.” 


* * * * 


ELIGIOUS instruction in the municipal schools of Belgium 

is compulsory in spite of what even a militant Catholic Bel- 
gian stated to the author. The question of the teaching of religion 
and ethics comes first on the list in Article XVII. of the subjects 
required by law in the programme of Primary Education. This 
same Article XVII. demands that the first or last half hour of the 
morning or afternoon session every day be devoted to instruction 
on religion and ethics. Instruction on these subjects is, therefore, 
compulsory in all municipal and all adopted schools. This same 
Article XVII. states by whom such instruction is to be given. It 
is to be given by the ministers of the religious faith which is that 
of the majority of the pupils, and may be given either directly by 
the minister himself or by a teacher appointed by such a religious 
official. But the officials of the religious bodies are always re- 
sponsible for these courses. Only on the written request of the 
parent of the child, is such child to be excused from religious 
instruction. And the law provides guarantees against those who 
might exert undue pressure on the head of the family in one direc- 
tion or the other. 

This instruction is made compulsory by repeated articles in 
the text of the law. It is optional only for the adoptable and non- 
adoptable schools. The law makes it so compulsory that it is a 
subject of inspection by the delegates of the heads of different 
religious denominations. The latter are required to send each 
year a formal report to the Minister of Arts and Sciences, de- 
scribing the manner in which religious and moral instruction has 
been given in the schools. As regards the Catholic Church, there 
is a head ecclesiastical inspector in each province whose title is 
head diocesan inspector, and in each principal inspection district 
there is an ecclesiastical inspector with the title of diocesan 
inspector. The appointment of these inspectors by the Bishop 
of the diocese is reported by the Bishop to the Minister of Arts 
and Sciences, who must acknowledge the same. Both classes of 
inspectors receive a yearly salary from the State. 


* * * 
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HE query of the author seems, therefore, very pertinent as to 

why these inspectors have permitted the existence of munic- 
ipal and adopted schools that do not give religious instruction. 
“The majority of the Belgian Catholics are good and practical 
Catholics,” says the writer, “but they are, nevertheless, absolutely 
ignorant of the rights and duties implied by their position as 
Catholics.” 

The further misfortune has been that anti-Catholics have 
taken advantage of this neglect on the part of Catholics when 
the latter had numbers, law, and power on their side. M. Destrée, 
in charge of public instruction in Belgium, a notorious Free- 
mason, las not been satisfied with the progress made in the 
schools through the underhand methods of anti-clericalism. He 
has issued circulars which call for instruction in civic ethics. The 
hidden object is, of course, to combat Christian ethics. This is 
cloaked under a claim of training future Belgian citizens in their 
patriotic duty. The forces of anti-clericalism and M. Destrée 
know perfectly well that such a procedure is illegal. They should 
enforce the law: they cannot modify it without a new law, a vote 
by the Parliament, the expression of the will and power of the 
people, but, like all tyrants, they put themselves above the law. 
They will not admit they are violating the law; they claim that 
they are simply interpreting it. 

Already in some municipal and adopted schools this secular, 
so-called moral instruction is being given. Even some of the 
Catholic cantonal inspectors have been so deceived that they have 
accepted assistants, appointed by M. Destrée, to help them in 
their task of supervising this ethical instruction. Direct intensive 
Catholic action is needed. “No one,” says the author, “throws 
into his face [M. Destrée] the brutal fact that what he is doing 
and what he wants to do is illegal, and that his dictatorship will 
be met with a refusal to obey.” 

* * * * 

D’ORGEU is not very hopeful in his outlook for successful 

. Catholic action, but he does observe “a real reaction among 
the women and the young people who appear to have decided 
upon a bitter struggle. I believe it will be a good thing. On 
this point the sacred union, which lulls us to sleep, will cease. 
The Belgian nation is Catholic, submissive to the hands of its 
leaders. The raw material is good, but leadership is required to 
restore it to a consciousness of its dignity and its duties. Other- 
wise grave dangers await Belgian Catholics at a critical point 
in the country’s history.” 
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HE full text of the pronouncement of the Hierarchy of Ire- 
land, meeting at Maynooth, will no doubt be known to our 
readers before this issue of THE CaTHoLIc Wor-p reaches them. 
We regret that, since that full text has not reached the United 
States, we cannot publish it here. However, the cabled passages 
tell us that the Hierarchy declared that the reign of terror and 
injustice in Ireland on the part of the English Government con- 
tinues to be the scandal of the civilized world. “Until repression 
ceases and Ireland’s right to choose her own form of government 
is recognized, there is no prospect of this country’s peace or 
reconciliation, which the Pope so ardently desires.” 

The Irish Hierarchy further declare that the outrages and 
horrors previously denounced by them are now intensified. They 
lament the fact that even darker outrageous measures are threat- 
ened, because the Irish people “rightly spurn the sham settlement 
devised by the British Government.” 

The recent farce of the establishment of the Ulster Parlia- 
ment “when the campaign of Catholic extermination is in full 
blast” was unequivocally condemned: and gratitude is expressed 
for the funds that have been sent “from America’s inexhaustible 
benevolence.” 


an 
—] 





COMPETITIVE contest might be opened by some of our Cath- 
olic reading circles, on the subject of references in the 
secular papers to Catholic hagiography. For example, to what 
saint does the following quotation, taken from the New York 
Times, refer: “On this subject his feelings are deep, and while 
he will never wear a martyr’s crown, he will go to the official 
block, if necessary, whistling merrily.” 


-— 
— 


HE following words refer to the letter of Mr. Cyrus Adler, 
published in the May issue of THE CaTHOLIC Wor Lp: 





1. A reviewer of a small pamphlet or books in general, cannot 
tarry in refuting or discussing their whole contents. He only points 
out faithfully the main statements, or theories of the writer. In the 
shortest possible way, I have given an account of the small volume of 
Dr. Godrycz’s work, entitled Political and Financial Independence of 
the Holy See. There, the Jewish question is skimmed over only to 
suggest that there is a certain kind of similarity between the planned 
Jewish autonomous state of Palestine and the scheme of the inde- 
pendence of the Holy See, traced out by the writer. The reviewed 
pamphlet is absolutely free of any anti-Semitic dross. It is not the 
mood of true Catholic writers to awake ill feelings against the Jewish 
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race, and the writer of these lines remembers that he was expelled 
from Russia in 1908 for having strongly condemned the Russian anti- 
Semitic policy and Russian pogroms in his Italian pamphlet, L’ebraismo 
in Russia. 

2. To my knowledge all the statements of Dr. Godrycz are true 
in this sense, that they have been drawn from authentic sources. The 
constitution of the future Keren Hayesod, or Jewish National Home in 
Palestine, may be found in all Jewish papers. Not all the claims of 
the Zionists were accepted by the Conference of Peace, but, neverthe- 
less, the semi-independent state of Palestine was created at the con- 
ference of San Remo, and political privileges were granted, and Dr. 
Godrycz is free to expound his point of view as regards their value 
and opportunity. 

4. My critic declares that the problems connected with the Jewish 
National Home, and especially the right of a double citizenship, are 
out of the realms of possibility. Dr. Godrycz does not talk about pos- 
sibilties, but about the privileges granted to the Jewish National Home. 
The privilege of double citizenship was granted in a certain religious 
sense by the conference at San Remo, though after a few months it 
was partly abolished. I do not understand why Mr. Adler denies the 
existence of a religious citizenship that binds all the Jews scattered 
in the world. Did not he read the last appeal of the executive com- 
mittee of Zionism, an appeal that, according to the noble tradition of 
Maasser, claims a special tax for the new state of Palestine from the 
Jews? Among other things, he said: “We have not in our hands an 
executive power of a well established state. We address ourselves to 
the Jewish citizens, and our appeal is free of coercion. In this solemn 
moment, no Jew worthy of his name and his race is free from the ful- 
filiment of his duty and responsibility.” Is not such claim of taxes 
based on a religious universal eitizenship? Needless to say, that the 
right of claiming the payment of religious taxes forms a true religious 
citizenship. 

4. The Vatican is the asylum of the centralized power of the 
Catholic Church. If some Jews, as Mr. Adler acknowledges, desire to 
have a centralized Jewish religious power in Palestine, why protest 
against the epithet, “Jewish Vatican,” adopted by Dr. Godrycz? If 
Mr. Adler does not like the name, he must, at least, consent that a dif- 
ferent name would not change the substance of the thing. 

5. As regards the statement of Dr. Godrycz referring to the 
great influence of Jewish capitalism in the financial control of the 
world, the problem is beyond my province. I leave to Mr. Adler the 
responsibility for his denial. 

I repeat, from a Catholic point of view, that anti-Semitism is a 
great crime. It would be unfair, however, to brand as falsehoods 
or anti-Semitic uproars, the free discussion on the religious and po- 
litical rights desired by the Jews for Palestine, and to a great extent 
granted by the Conference of Peace at San Remo. 

AurRELIO Patmiert, D.D., O.S.A. 
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